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#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return — man y case. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE prominent anxiety of the week has not, after all, been our 

disaster in Afghanistan, profoundly as that has been felt, but 
the serious illness of the Prime Minister, which on Monday and 
Tuesday excited something like consternation. Mr. Gladstone 
was taken ill yesterday week while dining out, and was unable 
to attend the Cabinet on Saturday. There was some congestion 
of the lung and a good deal of fever, and till Tuesday it was 
gravely feared that a long fever might be impending. On 
‘'uesday, however, a change for the better took place, and on 
Wednesday the fever disappeared, leaving Mr. Gladstone very 
weak, but free from illness. The universal feeling of sorrow, 
which was generously shared by the Conservative party, 
amounted, amongst the many thousands of politicians who see 
in Mr. Gladstone not merely the survivor of a much greater 
political generation than our own, but the greatest figure of that 
greater age, to something like dismay. Indeed, in relation alike 
to statesmanship, to principle, to courage, to nerve, and to breadth 
of sympathy, Mr. Gladstone supplies us with a standard of 
political life that no other statesman of the day has yet ap- 
proached. 











We have now received Colonel St. John’s account of the 
disastrous battle in which General Burrows was crushed by 
Ayoub Khan. It appears that the battle was fought on Tues- 
day, the 27th, not Monday, the 26th July, a few miles north of 
Kushk-i-Nakhud, and that it began in an attack by General 
Burrows, who marched out from his strong position to meet the 
enemy. It is now said that Ayoub Khan had but twenty, not 
thirty-five guns, which were, however, very well served. But 
the remarkable fact about the battle was the force of the 
Afghan charge, against which, as it is stated, the Bombay troops 
could not stand up at all. They-dropped their arms and bolted 
when the Afghans were still within 200 yards of them, breaking 
the formation of the Europeans, who were held in reserve in the 
rear. It was then that the two guns were lost. In the 66th Regi- 
ment of English troops, 400 out of 650 were killed or wounded. 
In the battery of Horse Artillery, the major and two subalterns 
were killed, and one subaltern wounded, out of a total of five 
officers in all, and forty of the men fell. There was thus no 
lack of English courage. So far as the Indian authorities can 
learn, Ayoub Khan has not pushed his victory, but remained 
till August Ist even farther from Candahar than the field 
of battle itself, having retreated towards Hyderabad on the 
Helmund. But this news must be accepted with reserve. A 
telegram last Saturday stated that he had driven back all the 
British posts between Candahar and Chaman, and this may 
have been the case, though no confirmation of it has been 
received. General Roberts is to march from Cabul on Sunday, 
with from 8,000 to 10,000 men, for the relief of Candahar, and 
large reinforcements from England are being - ‘sent out to Bom- 
bay at once. Neither in England nor in India is there the 
least disposition to underrate the emergency. 





Sir Bartle Frere has been recalled. On Thursday, Lord 
Kimberley stated in the House of Lords, and Lord Hartington 
in the House of Commons, that “there had never existed 
between her Majesty’s present Government and Sir Bartle 
Frere that harmony of opinion on many important questions in 
South Africa which could make it desirable in itself, or fair to 
Sir Bartle Frere, that he should remain at the Cape, but for 
this reason, that he had been specially sent out to forward, and 
it appeared possible that it was in his power materially to 
forward, the policy of confederation. This special reason has 
now disappeared, certainly not in consequence of any failure of 
zeal or ability on the part of Sir Bartle Frere, but solely through 
the action of the Cape Parliament in withholding its assent 
from even the initiatory step of holding a conference. Her 
Majesty’s Government have, therefore, decided with regret that 
her Majesty should be advised to replace him by another 
Governor.” We confess to a great sense of relief. Sir Bartle 
Frere is, no doubt, a man of high spirit and great nerve, but he 
is so rash and wrong-headed, that all his high spirit and great 
nerve do for him is to make him dangerous. He has governed 
South Africa as he governed Bombay, and as he has, by his 
advice, helped to govern India, under the inspiration of morbid 
impulses. Government by Sir Bartle Frere is government by 
spasm, and one never knows whither spasm will lead one. 


The Lords have rejected the Irish Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, by a majority of between 5 and 6tol. There 
voted for it 51 Peers, and against it 282,—majority, 231. This 
was partly due, no doubt, to the reports of the Irish harvest, 
which, especially as regards potatoes, is said to be one of 
splendid promise, the new and better sorts of seed potatoes 
having taken very kindly to the Irish soil. These reports 
diminished greatly the fears for the peace of Ireland which a 
fourth bad harvest would have stimulated to a very high point, 
and set a good many Peers at liberty to obey instincts which 
otherwise they might have thought it prudent to suppress. It 
is stated that while fifty-one Liberal Peers voted for the Govern- 
ment, no less than sixty-three Liberal Peers—including such 
deserters as Lord Sherbrooke and Lord Brabourne—voted with 
the Conservatives against the Goyernment; so that on the Liberal 
vote alone the Bill was thrown out. The truth is, that ona 
question affecting rent, the House of Lords is about as impar- 
tial a tribunal as a House of Manufacturers would be on a 
question affecting the wages of their own artisans. Lord Derby 
warned them of this, and of the distrust with which they ought 
to regard their own judgment on such a subject,—but the warn- 
ing probably rather increased the relish with which they flung 
the Bill out. 


Lord Granville introduced the Bill, in a speech of great ability, 
on Monday night, showing that 1,800 families would be turned 
absolutely out of their holdings in the course of the present 
year, while only 406 families were so evicted in 1877; that 100, 
150, and 200 men were constantly needed to protect the serving 
of an ejectment process; that in instances of which he gave 
specimens, though without names, very great hardship had been 
inflicted, and the peasants deprived of their legal protection 
against eviction, to the great advantage of their landlord, only 
in consequence of the pressure of the times; that some of the 
ejected families were suffering from fever caused by insufficient 
nourishment when ejected; and that the landlords were by no 
means burdened with the whole cost of this measure of relief, 
since seed potatoes had been distributed to many of their 
tenants at the cost of the State, to the landlords’ great advantage, 
and a million and a quarter had been lent at a nominai rate to 
the landlords themselves. Lord Grey moved the rejection of the 
measure in a feeble speech, insisting that a crowded population 
barely earning their living in prosperous years ought not to be 
artificially kept on the land, when they ought to emigrate (as if 
driving them out of their holdings without compensation_in a 
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time of extreme distress were the way to help them to emigrate), 
and declaring that the more resistance there had been to the 
execution of the law, the less the people deserved to be 
protected by exceptional measures. 


Lord Emly supported the second reading, but contributed 
really to its rejection, by the parenthetical backhander which 
he contributed, when he called it “this unhappy Bill;” Lord 
Lansdowne made a very able speech for the trades-union to which 
he belongs, declaring, of course, and no doubt believing, that 
his aversion to the Bill was grounded on its tendency to de- 
bauch the consciences of the small farmers, rather than on its 
tendency to threaten the pockets of powerful Peers; Lord 
Waterford opposed the Bill, with more moderation than most 
of its opponents ; Lord Derby advised the House to distrust its 
own bias, and to pass the second reading, and then make the 
limitations of the Bill much stricter in committee; and Lord 
Salisbury,—not apparently in the least abashed by the evidence 
which streams in every day to show how fatal to the Empire 
has been his statesmanship,—in one of his most effective and 
stinging speeches, kindly accounted for the Bill by suggesting 
that Mr. Forster “had desired to make his own path smooth 
and his own term of office peaceful, by feeding the wild beasts 
that he does not feel himself able to tame.” Lord Kimberley, 
in reply, said that so far from this being a Bill to fill the 
mouths of the Land-leaguers, it was a Bill to enable the 
Government to execute the law against them, without doing in- 
justice and depriving the tenants unfairly of an interest in their 
holdings which the Act of 1870 had given them, and which 
nothing but a series of years of distress could have taken away. 


On Tuesday, Lord Cairns resumed the debate, in an exceed- 
ingly long and very technical speech, accusing the Government 
of the sort of pity which actuated the hearer of a charity ser- 
mon who was so much touched by its appeal, that he put his 
hand into his neighbour’s pocket in order to get the means of 
subscribing to the charity, and Lord Cairns insisted that never 
before had they heard of such an interference with freedom of con- 
tract as this, which suspended the obligations of contracts already 
made. The Lord Chancellor pointed out that under similar 
circumstances in India similar measures had been taken, and 
that the Roman law expressly restrained the enforcement of 
contracts of which the fulfilment had, through the operation of 
independent circumstances, become unreasonable. Lord Monck, 
with more courage and strength than any other independent 
Member, asserted the right of the law to interfere with pro- 
prietary interests which it had become unrighteous to enforce, 
and told Lord Waterford that this was only a Bill to compel 
unscrupulous Irish landlords to do what good landlords, 
like Lord Waterford, would do without any compulsion. 
The Duke of Argyll defended the Bill with much spirit, 
but so many limitations that it was obvious he had 
had a very strong previous bias against it; and Lord 
Beaconsfield called the Bill a “ reconnaissance in force,” that is, 
a mere preparation for a more formidable attack on the rights 
of property ; and declared that its great danger consisted in this, 
that it made an appeal to the sordid part of the Irish character, 
which was always more tenacious than that generous sentiment 
which sometimes led the Irish into rebellion. Lord Granville 
replied by setting right Lord Cairns’s statistics, and pointing 
out that while a few of the Opposition now profess to accept the 
Land Act of 1870, they allowed their late Irish Secretary to 
denounce that Act as an Act of spoliation. The ceremony of 
casting out the Bill was then solemnly performed, and the Lords 
adjourned, with that deep sense of having been truly faithful to 
their class which makes so effective a substitute for a wider 
patriotism. 


Mr. Bourke has odd notions of the meaning of words, and 
Lord John Manners still odder. In the debate of yesterday 
fortnight on Armenia, Mr. Gladstone said, in relation to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, that “ the jealousy of the European 
Powers with reference to that Convention was placed at the 
time on record by France, although that record was, unhappily, 
concealed from us.” Mr. Bourke challenged that statement 
with much warmth, and declared that he would take a future 
opportunity of calling the attention of the House to it. This 
promise he did not redeem. The Hecho of this day week 
challenged him to do so, and quoted from M. Waddington’s 
despatch of July 21st, 1878, stating that the Convention of 
June 4th, which was not made public till “this month,” has 
“ produced a considerable sensation in all quarters as soon as 
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it became known,” and “this impression has been deeper in 
France than anywhere else.” M. Waddington also spoke of the 
disclosure of the Convention as having “touched France to the 
very heart.” So much for the jealousy. As for the conceal. 
ment from Parliament, it is not denied that on July 29th 
and 30th, 1878, a long debate took place in the House of 
Commons on the subject, in which the Government were 
catechised concerning the feeling of France on the subject, 
and Lord John Manners had replied that they had pro. 
ceeded in the most “complete harmony” with France, and 
that France knew that “the right honourable gentleman 
is in a minority which is dwindling and dwindling every day.” 
It is true that before the prorogation Mr. Bourke placed M, 
Waddington’s despatch (in dummy) on the table of the House, 
but it was not published till November, and in the meantime 
Lord John Manners’s astounding statement was the only result 
which it had produced on the Ministerial conscience. And now 
Mr. Bourke says that though his statement of a fortnight ago 
was “far too general,’”’ he might fairly have said that, “ after 
explanations given and received, there was no jealousy on 
the part of the French.” But then he said nothing of the 
sort. What is certain is that Mr. Gladstone’s assertion was 
as accurate as words could make it, and Mr. Bourke’s astonish. 
ment at it is almostas astonishing as Lord John Manners’s lan- 
guage in the week following the receipt of M. Waddington’s 
remarkable protest, and as Lord John’s perfect satisfaction with 
that language now. 


In spite of Mr. Gladstone’s illness, there appears to be some- 
thing of his own spirit in the Government. The Employers’ 
Liability Bill, the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and probably the 
Burials Bill, are to be pressed ; and these measures, with the un- 
finished work of Supply, and the Indian financial statement, the 
day for which is not yet fixed, will make the Session by no 
means a fruitless one. If the Hares and Rabbits Bill is 
carried, the farmers, at least, will have little reason to complain 
of the Session. For in a fragmentary Session, they will have 
gained the repeal of the Malt-tax, and the abolition of all the 
most prejudicial effects of the Game-laws. 


The Hares and Rabbits Bill passed its second reading yester- 
day week without a division, the Conservatives declaring, how- 
ever, that in thus passing it, they only intended to put on 
record their admission that the Game-laws needed grave 
amendment,—a very odd way of making such an admission 


as that. Colonel Stanley intimated that if great “limi- 
tations” of its principle were not conceded in Com- 
mittee, there would be nothing for it but to use all 


the forms of the House to prevent its passing. The 
Bill was heartily supported by Lord E. Cavendish, who, on 
landed questions, is not usually too loyal to the Government. 
Mr. Bromley Davenport declared that the landlords, having been 
told by the House, the other day, that they were to have no 
rent, were now to be told they should have no amusement. In 
1872, it was said there were only twelve bad landlords in 
England, and yet all this legislation was for their benefit. The 
Government were reversing the precedent of Scripture, and 
instead of a city being saved because there were ten righteous 
men in it, a class was to be destroyed because there were 
twelve unrighteous men in it. 


Sir Henry Holland, speaking as a Conservative sitting for an 
agricultural borough (Midhurst), gave the Bill his hearty sup- 
port, though wishing for limitations in Committee. Mr. Duck- 
ham spoke strongly for the Bill, and Lord Elcho, of course, 
who, having once been a Liberal, now always goes beyond 
his new party, quite as strongly against it, describing it as 
an illustration of the spread of Socialism. Sir William Har- 
court, in a spirited reply, described, amidst great cheering, 
what he understood by confiscation :—“ It was when a man 
obtained a fair rent for the agricultural value of the land, and 
then sought to make a few hundreds a year additional 
by contracting to let others destroy the game on that land.” 
As for freedom of contract, he asked Lord Elcho, who was so 
plaintive about it, what he would say if, in a thunderstorm, he 
asked a cabman his fare, and was told, “ My terms in such 
weather as this are £5.” He supposed he would answer, “ Oh, 
freedom of contract is not for the likes of you!’ Sir Stafford 
Northcote made a very gingerly reply, evidently feeling the 
delicate relations in which his party now stand to the tenant- 
farmers, and then Mr. Brand withdrew his amendment, and the 
Bill passed its second reading. 
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Mr. Rylands took, we think, a not very wise or courteous 
advantage of Lord John Manners in the discussion on the 
Hares and Rabbits Bill, when he insisted that, having moved 
the adjournment of the debate, and having been defeated in the 
division on that motion, Lord John Manners had forfeited his 
right—which, as a matter of form, he had—to make a speech on 
the substance of the measure. No doubt Lord John Manners 
moved the adjournment of the debate much too soon. It was not 
half-past twelve, and he ought to have made his speech then and 
there, and left it to some one later in the night to move the 
adjournment; but that, though a blunder, and a blunder certainly 
of a nature to hamper the Government, whether so intended or 
not, was hardly of a kind to merit such a retaliation. We 
mention this because, though we agree with Mr. Rylands, and 
differ from Lord John Manners, we do not at all wish to see 
this sort of needlessly sharp practice introduced into political 
controversy. It embitters dangerously feelings necessarily 
irritated by political differences, and might lead to a condition 
of things in which Parliamentary antagonism would become 
almost a form of social hatred. 


It is rather a misfortune for Sir William Harcourt that at 
Derby he has succeeded a man of singular piety, and that he 
feels himself compelled to follow in Mr. Plimsoll’s steps. He 
was present on Wednesday at the celebration of the Sunday- 
School Centenary in the Drill Hall, Derby, and did a good deal 
of text-quoting, which, though it may have been genuine, cer- 
tainly does not suit Sir William Harcourt’s particular style; 
and like all such performances when proceeding, from a thorough 
man of the world, does not edify, but makes one feel very un- 
comfortable indeed. It is quite true, no doubt, that “the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal ;” but when Sir William Harcourt recalls to us this 
truth, one cannot help observing how very “ temporal” it sounds 
from his mouth. Sir William Harcourt does not play the part 
of what the Sunday-School child called “a moulting angel,’— 
an angel temporarily deprived of his wings by the moulting 
season,—at all well. And when he proceeds to quote our Lord’s 
invitation to little children, the effect is simply painful. Really, 
if this sort of talk from this kind of statesman be popular 
with great constituencies, what very little spiritual discernment 
great constituencies must have! Sir William should stick to 
the State and the Law, and leave the Kingdom and the Gospel 
so men of a different cast. 


Mr. Mundella, in moving the grant for Education on Mon- 
day, gave a most admirable exposition of the growth of the 
Education system since 1870, of which we have said something 
elsewhere. Here are the figures which show the growth of the 
teaching apparatus, and of its actual use :— 

Scholars on the 


Accommodation. Register. Average Attendance, 
1870 ...... 1,878,000 ...... 1,693,000 ...... 1,152,000 
1874... . 2,872,000 ,,.... 2,497,000 ..,... 1,679,000 
1879 wus . 4,142,000 ..,... 3,710,000 ...... 2,595,000 


The satisfactory thing here is that the average attendance has, 
under the compulsory law, increased more than either the 
accommodation supplied or the number of scholars on the 
register. Mr. Mundella estimated that some 400,000 or 500,000 
scholars still remain to be brought in. Mr. Mundella also 
thus analysed the elements of the total annual cost in 1879 of 
our present educational appliances for elementary schools in 
England and Wales (Scotland and Ireland were not included) :— 





Endowments ws ike ats ae ws £136,000 
Voluntary Contributions ... see ase ws 754,000 
Rates eee eee eee eee ace vee 636,000 
School Fees... ‘iin ies aie ass we 1,872,000 
Miscellaneous Sources ... éea aes eee 49,000 
Parliamentary Grants see we ve-'1,828,000 
Total annual cost, in 1879... tee eee eee £4,775,000 


About £20,000,000 had been spent in building alone by Volun- 
tary bodies and School Boards since 1870, of which £13,000,000 
had been spent by the School Boards. Mr. Mundella also illus- 
trated the excellent character of the instruction given in our 
elementary schools by the fact that in Manchester, of 72 open 
scholarships to the grammar-school, 62 had been gained by boys 
in elementary schools, whose parents belonged to the artisan 
class. The whole speech was full of life and instruction. 


_ The Republican feeling in France grows steadily. The elec- 
tions for Councillors-General have just taken place; and the 








places of 719 Republicans and 712 Reactionaries who went out 
are to be supplied by 927 Republicans and 374 Reactionaries; 
while 130 contests remain to be decided by the second ballot. 
Taking into account the Councillors elected in 1877, who do not 
retire for three years more,—namely, in 1883,—there will be in 
the new Conseils-Généraux 1,753 Republicans and 952 Reac- 
tionaries, which will leave the parties represented in very nearly 
the proportion of two Republicans to every Reactionary for the 
next three years. No wonder the Conservatives are bethinking 
themselves of adopting the Republican principle frankly, and 
trying to organise the new Conservative party on the basis of 
that principle, without holding out any sort of hopes to the 
Monarchists that they will favour any Monarchical restoration. 


The trial of the Guy’s Hospital nurse has resulted in the jury’s 
returning a verdict of manslaughter against the prisoner, Pleas- 
ance Louisa Ingle, the nurse whose negligence during the admin- 
istration of the bath was regarded as causing or accelerating the 
patient’s death. Sir William Gull gave evidence thatin his opinion 
the death of Mrs. Morgan was not due to the bath at all, but to 
tubercular disease of the brain, of which many symptoms previ- 
ous to the act of negligence complained of had borne traces; and 
in this view Mr. Justice Hawkins seemed to concur. The evi- 
dence as to the rough treatment of the patient was very con- 
flicting, but there was no doubt as to her neglect of the weak 
and suffering creature when left in the bath, when quite unable, 
apparently, to regulate her own movements. The jury stated 
that, in their opinion, there was great negligence in the nursing 
of the institution, and that more careful supervision should be 
enforced in its general management. That the conflict of authori- 
ties must produce, and has produced, bad results, there is no 
doubt; but that the nursing is, on the whole, much better 
than it was, and especially better than it was in the wards 
where the new system has been most effectually applied, we 
have no doubt at all. In this ward the responsible sister,—who, 
by her own evidence,’does not appear to have interfered in the 
least to warn the nurse of the care needed with her poor 
patient,—was one of the old staff, in whom the medical men 
express the most confidence. 


Mr. Dodson was elected for Scarborough yesterday week by a 
majority of 222 (for Mr. Dodson, 1,828; for Mr. Duncombe, 
1,606). The majority is not so large as at the general election, 
when Mr. Caine, who was second to Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
defeated Colonel Fife Cookson by 484 votes, more than double 
Mr. Dodson’s majority; but the figures show that the election 
itself attracted much less interest among the confident and vic- 
torious party than by-elections usually do, Mr. Dodson’s poll being 
$29 short of Sir Harcourt Johnstone’s, while Mr. Duncombe, on the 
other hand, polled twenty-five votes more than Colonel Fife Cook- 
son. Inthe Wigtown Burghs, the Conservative, Sir John Hay, got 
in, by a majority of sixteen votes, a slightly less majority than that 
of Mr. Mark Stewart (the unseated candidate) at the by-election 
in May, when the Conservative beat the Liberal candidate by 
twenty-three votes. Mr. Garfit and Mr. Ingram, the Con- 
servative and Liberal Members for Boston, have both been 
unseated forthe bribery of their agents; and Mr. Hall, the Con- 
servative Member for Oxford, has also been unseated, for the 
same reason. In both cases, the Judges report that corrupt 
practices extensively prevailed at the election. 


Dr. Tanner’s forty days’ fast ends to-day, and if he has sue- 
ceeded in living-through it, and has really done all this time 
what he has appeared to do, we may fairly hope that he will 
succeed in living through the return to nourishment. It 
appears that he regards himself as an apostle of a system of com- 
parative abstinence, and that by his extreme fasts he means to 
convince the world that all of us might not only exist, but have 
much better health, on one meal a day, than on three. “Let 
every one make a law unto himself in regard to eating, and 
stick to it. He will be surprised, if he is faithful, at the mighty 
power will has over habit and appetite.” If Dr. Tanner has 
discovered that the appetite is elastic, and that to secure 
health the body does not need anything but a given minimum 
of food, provided only that the will diverts attention from the 
craving to increase that minimum, he has made a truly great 
scientific discovery. But will any doctor in the world confirm 
Dr. Tanner’s theory ? 


Consols were on Friday 973 to 972. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND IRELAND. 


HE House of Lords, which, for many purposes, is a great 
Trades-union of landowners, have decided, by an immense 
majority, a majority of between five and six to one, that the 
Government shall not be permitted to take steps for suspending 
the eviction of even the most deserving of Irish tenants by the 
least deserving of Irish landlords during a season of extreme dis- 
tress, even though it is certain that some of the latter class are 
availing themselves of the pinch of the season to evict, with- 
out compensation,—that is, on much better terms for themselves 
than they could have evicted in ordinary years,—tenants who 
till the famine came had paid their rents punctually and well. 
In other words, one branch of the Legislature which has 
been so eager to protect landlords that it has never 
hesitated about any suspension of personal liberty suggested 
by the Government of the day as a consequence of 
agrarian crime, declines with contempt to listen to a pro- 
posal made also by the Government of the day for securing 
to the Irish peasant that exemption from unjust evic- 
tion which the Act of 1870 intended to confer on him, and in 
ordinary seasons did confer on him. This is not an event of 
good omen for the influence of the National Legislature in 
Treland. And it is made worse by the fact that the resistance 
was led by a great Whig landlord, whose estate in Kerry is one 
of those of the severe administration of which, both in former 
times and at present, there have been the bitterest complaints, 
—complaints certainly well-founded thirty years ago, what- 
ever they may be now. The whole transaction looks wonder- 
fully like the action not of a dispassionate Legislature, but 
of a passionate trades-union. And yet the Government 
is bound to uphold the law as it is left by the decision of 
this passionate trades-union. Of course, the trades-union 
on the other side, the trades-union of cottier tenants known 
as the Land League, will make all the use they can of this 
blow struck by the trades-union of landlords at the Govern- 
ment, and will do whatever is in their power—and unfortu- 
nately, only too much is in their power—to make Ireland 
ungovernable. It is no pleasant position for an Administration 
to be placed in, to have to wield the whole force of the 
Executive for carrying out a law which they, in their places 
in Parliament. have declared to involve serious injustice ;—to 
become the instruments of grasping landlords for the clearing 
of estates which at no other time and under no other circum- 
stances they could have cleared with any profit to themselves. 
What is required of the Government is to inflict grave 
injustice—which they admit to be injustice—on the poor 
with one hand, and to punish the poor man who rebels 
against it with the other. What could the House of 
Lords have required of the Administration better adapted to 
weaken the moral authority of the Crown in Ireland, and to 
deepen that Irish horror of the Union with Great Britain of 
which we English so bitterly complain ? 

But the Bill for saving the respectable Irish cottiers from a 
grievous injustice is not only rejected, but rejected with an 
accent of contumely of which there is hardly any previous 
example. Lord Beaconsfield took pains to insist that if 
you appeal to the nobler feelings of the Irish for seditious pur- 
poses, you do not do much damage, for with the Irish the 
nobler feelings have not any very durable life; but this 
Bill, he said, appealing, as it did,—for so Lord Lansdowne 
had “ well expressed’ it,—to the “sordid instincts” of the 
people, would on that very account involve very much more 
permanent and dangerous consequences. It is difficult to 
believe that the leader of any party would launch such an 
insult as this at a whole nation deliberately and with full 
intention ; and yet it is almost impossible to suppose that the 
following passage, coming from so acute a statesman as Lord 
Beaconsfield, could have been uttered without deliberation and 
the fullest intention. After describing previous agitations 
which were “ varnished over’ by “ generous feeling,” he went 
on to say :—If this agitation is fostered by the Government, 
it is one which will not easily terminate, because it is an agi- 
tation addressed to the most sordid part of the character of 
the Irish people; not to the romantic imagination, but as the 
noble Marquis who addressed us with so much power [the 
Marquis of Lansdowne] so well expressed it, to the sordid in- 
stincts of the people. An agitation conducted by men who 
have been taught to believe that the property of others ought 





belong to them,—an agitation conducted in such a spirit and 
for such a result, is one which her Majesty’s Government will 
find more difficulty in dealing with, than the agitations of 
previous years.” Might not the Irish retort that those who 
speak so confidently of their sordid instincts as the most serious 
and dangerous basis for agitation, can speak only from self. 
knowledge, since, indeed, there is no other field in which you can 
adequately measure the comparative strength of sordid and 
generous instincts? And certainly, the unanimity with which 
the House of Lords reject a measure the moment it appears to 
threaten any iota of the rights of landowners, does look a good 
deal like convincing testimony to the perverse strength of sordid 
instincts. Irishmen when thus taunted with the deep and tena- 
cious roots of the sordid element in their character, will of course 
reply that ‘like sees like,’"—that it is the sordid fears of the House 
of Lords which make them tremble before the sordid hopes of 
Irish cottiers. Assuredly it will not lighten the task of keep. 
ing order in Ireland, that the leader of the majority in the 
House of Lords has not only rejected this measure of bare jus- 
tice to a certain class of the small tenants, but has coupled 
that rejection with a general accusation against the Irish of 
the dangerous tenacity of the sordid side of their character. 
We are not surprised, of course, at the opinion of the House 
of Lords. We are quite aware that the Bill is one based on 
a balance of considerations, of which those which tell in its 
favour, though they are the stronger and the more important 
for large-minded and generous statesmen, are yet to be set off 
against others of a really weighty character, which are sure to 
appear to many the more serious, because the more in keeping 
with legislative precedent, of the two. What we are surprised 
at is not that the House of Lords is so unanimous in condemn- 
ing the Bill, but that it is so unanimous in hazarding the peace 
of Ireland by openly overruling the Government and the 
House of Commons. What it had to consider was not the 
wisdom or want of wisdom in the measure itself, but the 
wisdom or want of wisdom in rejecting it when the House of 
Commons and the Government were absolutely committed to it, 
The two questions, as we pointed out last week, are entirely dif- 
ferent ones, and especially are they different when the matter 
at issue is one affecting the special class of which the House 
of Lords is made up. They are the Judges in their own 
suit, and, as Lord Derby insisted, it is not a very wise thing 
for a Bench of Judges, who cannot by any possibility be any- 
thing but profoundly self-interested, to seize the chance of 
delivering judgment in their own suit, against the judgment 
of a fairly elected body representing the whole community. This, 
however, is what the House of Lords have done, and done with a 
unanimity that is almost magnificent in its insouciance. And the 
moral of the result, as suggested by Lord Beaconsfield, is this, 
—that when sordid fears conspire to crush sordid hopes, then, 
indeed, we see unanimity on both sides such as political life 
does not often show. The fifty-one Peers who endeavoured 
to mediate between the Landowners and the Land League 
cannot make much fight against either host. But that a 
stronger sense of justice and a milder display of selfish fear 
would have had a better chance against the force of selfish 
greed, the future is but too likely to prove. 





THE FIRST LESSON OF CANDAHAR. 


HE defeat near Kushk-i-Nakud was a severe one, but it 
will not be an unmitigated disaster, if it teaches British 
statesmen and Generals one great lesson. In advancing 
beyond India, we leave behind the two most important con- 
ditions of Indian warfare. The first of these, made evident 
in a century of almost constant war, is that when European 
troops are opposed to Indian soldiers, we need never count 
heads. If the General is able, his soldiers fed, and his ammu- 
nition sufficient, disparity of numbers makes no difference. 
Bad information, slow marching, careless dispositions, every 
deficiency, has proved unimportant, in presence of the ines- 
timable advantage that, once opposite the enemy, the British 
can always defeat him, though the odds are ten or even twenty 
to one. At Plassey, Clive, with 900 Europeans and 2,100 
native Sepoys and eight light field-pieces, defeated an army 
of 50,000 men, with a numerous and powerful artillery. At 
Cutwah, 650 Europeans and 1,200 natives, defeated Meer 
Cassim, with 380,000 men disciplined by Europeans, At 
Assaye, the Duke of Wellington, with only 4,500 men, of whom 
only two regiments and some artillerymen were British, de- 
feated Sindiah’s splendid army of 16,000 infantry, disciplined 
by De Boigne, and 20,000 cavalry, with a host of Irregulars. 





to belong to them, and that if they exert themselves, must 
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regiment and only 2,000 men in all, defeated 30,000 
or 35,000 Beloochees, who left their guns in our 
hands, with 6,000 dead on the field. In almost all our 
great victories, we were hopelessly outnumbered. Indeed, 
had it not been so, the conquest of India would have been 
impossible. Till 1857 we never had, in the whole peninsula, 
as many Englishmen as obeyed Wellington at Waterloo, and 
never were able by any exertion to concentrate 50,000 trained 
men for a pitched battle. Asa rule, any native Prince, how- 
ever petty, could outnumber us, and any province, however 
feeble, could overwhelm any garrison we could station within 
its confines ; while India, as a whole, could have buried us, if 
its population would only have flung hanfuls of sand. We 
won, in despite of numbers and in contempt of numbers, 
through the inherent superiority in battle of our fighting-men. 
Once outside India, that primary condition of our dominion is 
no longer present. We have beaten Afghans repeatedly, and 
sometimes against terrible odds, but when they decide to 
fight, the result, when the odds are heavy, is no longer 
certain. Charasiab was doubtful for an hour. We were beaten 
when we retired into Sherpore, though the fact was con- 
cealed and forgotten in subsequent success. In Sir Donald 
Stewart’s last fight the Afghan charge broke the Europeans, 
and now in the recent battle we have been avowedly defeated, 
with a loss of one clear half of all the men seriously engaged. 
As every defeat, however small, means in Asia serious danger, 
and as a great defeat might involve destruction, we must out- 
side India count heads, must employ adequate forces, must 
believe it needful to be at least one-half ovr enemy in numbers. 
That necessity fearfully increases the costliness in life, as well 
as treasure, of every campzign and of every occupation. We 
have to employ armies, where brigades would have sufiiced in 
India itself, and divisions where battalions would anywhere to 
the south have been trusted to win the day. It will take 
more men to recover our mastery at Candahar than Wellington 
in India ever commanded, and we could not hold Afghanistan 
safely without as many Europeans as hold all India from 
the Kistna to the Sutlej. The demand on us, too, in such a 
war is exaggerated by the second change. Within India, a 
trained native soldier under European oflicers, and supported 
by European regiments, is worth, at least, three native soldiers 
not placed under those conditions, Te is as good for every- 
thing but a “ pounding match,” such as seldom occurs, as a 
European. The Sepoy in English service is a different and a 
superior man to the Sepoy in native service, and this not only 
in discipline, for in 1858 our new native levies defeated our 
oldest native regiments in revolt, but from a change in his 
idea of his own powers. He gains a self-confidence which his 
whole people seem, somehow, to have lost. Outside Indiz, this 
advantage disappears. There are picked native regiments, 
such as the Guides and a few others, which are as good as 
any regiments in the world, which would, perhaps, stand 
fairly up against Germans, or Englishmen, or Frenchmen ; 
but the mass of the Sepoys are hardly the equals, certainly 
not the superiors of Afghans. If we had to conquer Afghani- 
stan without Europeans, the General would require as many 
soldiers as his enemy, and then would not be perfectly certain 
of success. It comes, therefore, to this;—that we must either 
trust small armies of Europeans perfectly appointed. armies 
we cannot spare under our existing organisation, or raise our 
composite armies to a size which will make every campaign 
as costly and as exhausting as if it were fought in Europe. 
Already we are employing in Afghanistan as many men as 
in the Sikh wars, and we are not decidedly suecessful. 

It is quite evident from Colonel St. John’s account why 
General Burrows was defeated. He fought as he would have 
fought in India against a native army, and as his superiors 
in Bombay, it is evident, from the statements previously 
published there, expected him to fight. He knew nothing 
about Ayoub Khan’s strength, not even the number 
of his guns, and probably cared nothing. He was a British 
General in command of a British composite army, and whether 
his opponent had 4,000 men or 14,000 mattered nothing; we 
had always won against any odds, and we should win. The heavy 
impression evidently made by his adversary’s twenty guns 
amazed him, but he had still the never-failing resource, an 
attack by British soldiers, and he attacked. The Afghans, 
however, are not Indians; they charge, and their charge was 
too much for the Sepoys to resist, Onatnumbered by 
three or four to one, and by men who are individually 
their superiors, the native infantry broke and fled, and in 
their flight disorganised the 650 Europeans behind them, 


a mere handful, and forced them also to retreat, losing, in a 





desperate but brief resistance, two-thirds of their entire num- 
ber. The cavalry appear to have fled before, and the retreat 
of the infantry, huddled upon a single road, which they re- 
fused, in spite of their officers’ commands, to quit, must have 
been a hideous rout, for they were pursued for ten miles, and 
fled on for forty, reaching the Argandeb, forty miles away, in 
twenty-four hours,—a march which nothing but desperate 
extremity would have got out of them. Without food, or 
even water, the men dropped at every step; and though the 
Afghans—who were probably unaware of the complete- 
ness of their own victory—did not pursue “ vigorously,” 
when the army re-entered Candahar one-half of the total 
infantry and seventy-five per cent. of the Europeans 
had been lost, a proportion almost without a precedent, 
in a battle not followed by a surrender on the field. Many 
of the officers are only reported missing ; but though a strag- 
gler or two may turn up, soldiers in uniform “ missing” in 
Afghanistan are lost men,—as every “ friendly ’’ Candaharee vil- 
lager would have a knife for beaten Infidels too weary for self- 
defence ; or for Indians who, under Infidel command, had 
presumed to invade his country. 

We are happy to perceive that the meaning of the affair has 
not been hidden either from Sir Frederick Haines, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; or General Donald Stewart, commanding at 
Cabul. We hear no more of single regiments of Europeans 
“on their way to Candahar,” or of small divisions with half- 
regiments of English infantry ordered to relieve the beleaguered 
garrison. If water does not fail him, General Primrose can 
hold out for three months ; and if water does fail him, it will 
fail in the very beginning of the siege, the besiegers cutting 
the aqueduct and leaving him dependent on his wells. General 
Phayre has, therefore, been ordered to wait for European 
reinforcements, which, as Bombay has no more to spare, have 
been sent up from Bengal, and cannot reach him before 
August 20th, at earliest. At the same time, General Roberts 
has been directed to take a powerful force, an army, in fact, 
of 9,000 men from Cabul, and march as rapidly as may 
be on Candahar. Ile will probably have to win a battle 
near Ghuzni, which even Afghan generalship will not 
suffer him to pass without an engagement; but he will 
relieve and carry on the small garrison of Khelat-i-Ghilzye, 
and when his junction has been effected with General Phayre, 
should have from 14,000 to 15,000 men, one-third of them 
Europeans, with whom to encounter Ayoub Khan, and an 
army which by that time will have doubled, or reached 30,000 
men. Those are reasonable odds, and with a General like 
General Roberts the Government of India ought, by the 
middle of October, to have driven Ayoub Khan back to 
Herat, and to be as securely in possession of Candahar 
as before. That is-all it will have attained. At an expense of 
about two millions,—for the war is now costing £700,000 a 
month, without allowing for the unheard-of-prices General 
Phayre will have to pay for transport—the position will have 
been retrieved, and the Ministry enabled to decide whether 
they will retire, or retain Candahar till Ayoub Khan has once 
more collected a force sufficient to make it indispensable to 
guard the line of the Helmund. It is the specialty of war in 
Afghanistan that victory or defeat produces always the same 
result,—a certainty that the very next incident will compel us 
to do all the work over again. We have imagined the best 
result possible, but there is no certainty that the moment 
General Stewart has defeated Ayoub Khan, Abdurrahman, 
relieved of his rival, may not declare war; or that the troops, 
pronouncing hii too friendly to the Infidel, may not, by the 
easy expedient of assassination, clear the way for a leader more 
ready to drive the white men back to the Plains. There is 
nothing to do but go on, for we must relieve Candahar, and 
must defeat Ayoub Khan; but the work, costly and exasperat- 





ing as it is, must necessarily be sterile. 


MR. MUNDELLA’S EDUCATION STATEMENT. 
()" important gauge of a statesman’s power is the depth 
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ject. As children test the brightness of their teachers by 
their power to interest them in the dull corners of their 
school lessons, asking each other whether they suppose that 
even “ old So-and-So "—naming the most effective teacher they 
know—could make the subject of annuities tolerable, or shed 


a ray of interest on the constitutional history of Rome, so 
Members of Parliament, to some extent at least. measure their 
public men by their power of making statistics tra er 
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figures convey. By universal consent, not a statesman 
in public life has ever equalled Mr. Gladstone’s power 
in this respect. He has made Budgets as _fascinat- 
ing as Scott's novels, and speeches on the taxation of 
Charities almost as interesting as speeches which determined 
the fates of monarchies or republics. Somehow he lets the 
redundant life that is in him flow over into the figures, till 
the figures themselves appear to tell their own tale. But 
those who have studied in his school have not caught his 
secret. Sir Stafford Northcote’s budgets were as dull as 
speeches at the Social Science Congress, and even Mr. Lowe 
only struck a match now and then which, like Milton’s 
“ slowing embers,” taught light “to counterfeit a gloom.” 
We note, with unfeigned satisfaction, the appearance of a new 
statesman on the scene who can make figures talk, and whose 
power is evidently greatly stimulated, instead of attenuated, by 
the responsibilities of oflice. Mr. Mundella’s speech on Monday 
night, in moving the Education Estimates, was a very remark- 
able one. There was no attempt in it at eloquence. There was no 
effort to enliven the subject by introducing out-of-the-way 
matters. He stuck to what the Department had taught him, 
and only endeavoured to make it teach the House as much as 
it had taught him. And it was wonderful what a story he 
had to tell. His figures became as vivacious as the “ Scotch 
pig’ in the Money Market, which, according to our substan- 
tial contemporary the Lconomist the other day, ‘‘ unexpectedly 
became lively.” We wonder what the secret consists in. It 
is not merely in the arrangement of figures, though that has 
much to do with it; for, unquestionably, the most lucid ar- 
rangement for a permanent exposition is by no means always 
the best arrangement for an awakening speech. The chief 
secret is, we suspect, in having a mind full of the life of the 
facts of which the figures are merely the superficial buoys or 
floats. This Mr. Mundella clearly has. To see him boiling 
over with impatience behind the bar of the House of Lords, 
while the antique old Lords explain, with slow accents, after 
their methodical fashion, what a pity it is to let a matter of 
40,000 children amongst three millions and upwards, learn 
something of subjects more interesting than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is to comprehend that the life behind the ex- 
ternal facts of the Education Department is present to Mr. Mun- 
della’s imagination, and that it frets him beyond expression to 
hear legislators who have no such real vision of the life behind 
these external facts, prose away on a momentous branch of so 
great a subject. And it was that vivid perception of what the 
dull paraphernalia of Education really signify which made 
Mr. Mundella’s speech on Monday evening so vivid with all 
its bristling figures. ‘There is no question in the world so 
all-important as Education,’ said an acute politician, ‘but 
none so soporific ; for Heaven’s sake, get all the power you can, 
with as little talk as may be! Once give place to those “ bold, 
bad men,” as Mr. Arnold justly describes the Educational re- 
formers, and the world will be so dismayed with your dismal- 
ness, that they will deny you the necessary powers to educate 
the ignorant.’ There has been but too much truth in that 
cynical advice, and we confess that we trembled even for Mr. 
Mundella when he took up his burden of figures, in spite of the 
animation which he has notoriously derived from what is usually 
regarded as the powerful opiate of his departmental experience. 
But our fears were groundless. Never was there, outside Mr. 
Gladstone’s, so business-like a speech that was so full of spirit. 
Mr. Mundella made us see what the Education Act has done 
for us in a dozen different lights; made us see into what a 
multitude of vacant faces it has infused just a gleam of 
light ; into how few—rather more than a fifth of the whole— 
it has infused something like real intelligence; how large a 
capital has been sunk in producing this result ; how little 
of it has yet been made fully available,so as to return 
any proportionate annual revenue in the way of quick- 
witted and wholesome popular industry ; how often the 
capital which seems sunk most fruitlessly tells most effec- 
tually, as illustrated, for example, by Mr. Samugl Rathbone’s 
observation that in the elementary schools where the extra 
subjects are taught, there always turns out to be a much better 
proportion of passes on the ordinary subjects than in those 
where the extra subjects are not taught; and how useful it is 
to bait for intelligent children, by teaching even a “ smatter- 
ing’ of the subjects by which the higher intelligence is likely 
to be elicited. 

Nothing was more instructive in Mr. Mundella’s statement 
than the comparison between the Scotch figures and the Eng- 
lish figures. In Scotland, we have a poor country which has 
long ago learned to yalue education ; in England, a rich country 





which is only slowly beginning to value it ; and, therefore, wa 
can discover something as to the goal towards which oo wn 
going, by comparing Scotland with England. Nothing hag 
been more commonly said than that we are spending a great 
deal too much on education in England; that we are asking from 
the parents much too high fees ; that we are spending far too 
much, in elementary schools, on teaching children above the 
proper school age ; and worst of all, spending too much in teach. 
ing them subjects which ought not to be taught in elementary 
schools at all. Well, what do Mr. Mundella’s comparative 
statistics say to these allegations? He shows that while in 
England the average cost per scholar is in the Board Schools 
£2 2s, Od. annually, and in the Voluntary Schools £1 14s. 1d., 
in Scotland it is in the Public Schools £2 3s. 64d. and in the 
Voluntary Schools £1 18s.; so that in the poorer country, 
which values education more justly, the cost is higher than in 
the richer country, which has not yet learned to appreciate it 
adequately. Again, as to school fees,—the direct cost to the 
parents. In England, the average annual income per scholar from 
school fees is, in Board Schools, 9s. 34d., and in the Voluntary 
Schools, 10s. 10d. ; while in Scotland, the average income per 
scholar from school fees is, in Public Schools, 12s. 54d., and in 
Voluntary Schools, 12s. 14d. Again, the proportion of children 
over 14 receiving grants for elementary education is in England 
1‘1 per cent., and in Scotland 28 per cent. Finally, the pro- 
portion of grants made for teaching any of the extra subjects is 
much greater in Scotland than in England,so that while £50,500 
is all we pay for these subjects in England, if the English schools 
received as much in proportion as the Scotch, they would receive 
£70,000, instead of £50,500. Thus in all respects, if we may 
but infer that Scotland represents a more forward stage of 
educational progress than England, Mr. Mundella showed that 
we do right by resisting the suggestions of the educational con- 
ventionalists who preach to us to aim, first, to promote general 
cheapness ; next, to cheapen especially to the parents their share 
in the cost of their children’s schooling; thirdly, to discourage the 
education of the older youths; and most of all, not to teach them 
anything but the rudiments. In all these matters, Scotland, a 
much poorer country, is much more generous than we are, 
and is showing us the way in which we should go. 

We cannot but congratulate Mr. Mundella on having made 
a heavy subject light, and a dismal subject luminous, by the 
vigour with which he has thrown his own mind into the life 
behind the dull rows of figures he had to expound. 





THE RECALL OF SIR BARTLE FRERE. 


HE Government have recalled Sir Bartle Frere, because 
“there has never existed between themselves and Sir 
Bartle Frere that harmony on the various and important 
questions connected with South Africa, which alone would 
make it desirable that he should be retained at the Cape, after 
the special reason for which he was sent out had ceased to 
exist.’ This is the statement which was made, in identical 
terms, by Lord Kimberley in the House of Lords, and by Lord 
Hartington, in Mr. Gladstone’s unavoidable absence, in the 
House of Commons. From this we infer that the Government 
never really had any intention of retaining the contumacious 
Governor at his post longer than was necessary to test his 
influence on that policy of Confederation which was the 
primary object of his mission to South Africa. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Gladstone was pressed on this very point 
when the recall of Sir Bartle Frere first became a Parlia- 
mentary question. His reply was necessarily guarded, for to 
say then that Sir Bartle Frere would be recalled as soon as 
the question of Confederation was decided one way or the 
other, would have so discredited Sir Bartle as to destroy what- 
ever influence he might have possessed. Controversially, there- 
fore, the Government were at a disadvantage. The course 
they were adopting seemed weak and vacillating, because 
they could not speak out frankly without doing mischief. 
It is now clear that it was their intention all the time to 
recall Sir Bartle Frere as soon as they could do so without im- 
perilling any chance which the scheme of Confederation might 
derive from his presence. The sequel has shown that when 
the High Commissioner's policy ran counter to the prejudices 
of the colonists his influence was nowhere. Having used him 
as the instrument of their aggressiveness and unreasonable fears, 
they declined to follow him a step beyond the frontier of their 
selfishness. The soundness of his judgment could not be too 
highly extolled while he waged war on _ well-organised 
natives and annexed their territories. It could not be too 
lightly esteemed when he recommended the colonists to adopt 
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a policy which would relieve the mother-country of some part 
of the burden of protecting them. But the Government could 
not have known this beforehand, and if they had recalled Sir 
Bartle Frere the moment they came into office, it would 
now be difficult to meet the accusation of having thwarted 
the policy of Confederation by the premature withdrawal of the 
one man who could have made it a success. This is the de- 
fence of the Government, and we admit its cogency. It 
seemed to us at the time, and we expressed that opinion 
strongly, that those who condemned the non-recall of Sir 
Bartle Frere should, having delivered their protest, repose con- 
fidence in the Government. and leave the matter in abeyance 
till the question of Confederation was brought to an issue. It 
is much to the credit of the Radicals that they followed 
this course, for their case was a very strong one. Here was 
a man who, in open defiance of his instructions, had made 
war upon a neighbouring people, and with such precipitancy 
as to court a military disaster. The leaders of the Opposition 
had demanded his recall, both as a lesson to future “ prancing 
Proconsuls,” and as the least reparation that the nation could 
make for a signal wrong. That the retention of such a man 
at his post, even temporarily, by the men who had passed 
such stern judgment upon him should rouse keen dis- 
appointment, and even some degree of resentment, was 
inevitable; nor is it to be regretted that so healthy a feeling 
should find expression. The event has shown that the Ministry 
deserved the confidence which was reposed in them; but it 
has also justified those who believed that nothing would come 
of Sir Bartle Frere’s boasted influence with the colonists. It 
is well, however, that he has had his opportunity. No one 
can now say that he‘has been unfairly dealt with, and he re- 
turns with a reputation so discredited that there is little danger 
of his being able to do any more mischief. We regret to be 
obliged to write thus of a man whose private worth is acknow- 
ledged even by those who have pronounced the severest judg- 
ment on his public conduct. It is, in fact, the excellence of 
his private character that has enabled Sir Bartle Frere to be 
so influential for evil in public affairs. People have found it 
hard to believe that so good a man should be the author of an 
utterly immoral policy. Is this language too strong? Let it 
be tested by the facts. 

We do not know whether Sir Bartle Frere would gravely 
maintain that in politics the end justifies the means, but he 
has certainly acted on that theory in South Africa. His con- 
duct towards Cetewayo is one long illustration of it. A 
tract of valuable land was claimed alike by the Zulu King and 
by the Boers of the Transvaal. Confiding in English justice, 
Cetewayo submitted his claim to the arbitration of English 
officials. These decided in his favour, evidently to the sur- 
prise and chagrin of Sir Bartle Frere, who made some in- 
effectual attempts to get the award altered. Failing in this, 
he communicated the award to Cetewayo after a delay of six 
months, but clogged with conditions which made it worse than 
valueless, The Boers were to retain possession of the land 
which, according to the award, they had unjustly seized, and 
Cetewayo was to rest satisfied with a mere nominal owner- 
ship. If this were all, it would be bad enough. But it was 
not ull, As in Afghanistan, so in Zululand, the native Ruler 
was required to receive a British Resident, who should exer- 
cise over him and his people “a potential influence on all 
national questions.” Nor did Sir Bartle Frere’s demands 
end even here. Together with the award and the demand for 
a British Resident, Cetewayo received an ultimatum which, 
whatever its motive, was admirably calculated to produce war. 
‘Among the extraordinary terms offered in this ultimatum 
were the following :—That Cetewayo should disband his 
army; that he should never call his troops together without 
the permission of the British Government; that he should 
allow every man to marry on arriving at manhood; and 
that he should permit Missionaries to settle in his territory. 
Thirty days were granted for compliance with this ultimatum 
with a threat of war at the end of that time, in the event of 
non-compliance. The Zulu King begged for an extension of 
the period of grace,—no unreasonable request, when he was 
required to disband his army within thirty days, and revolu- 
tionise his whole system of government. His demand was re- 
fused, and a British army invaded his land, with the results 
which we all know. Sir Bartle Frere’s plea is that he did but 
anticipate the invasion of British territory by a Zulu army. 
But this 18 a surmise, which rests on. no evidence, and 
which is emphatically disputed by those most competent to 
form an unbiassed judgment. The opinion of Bishop Colenso 
1s well known ; but not less emphatic is the testimony of Dean 





Green, in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, which was published in 
the Guardian last winter. Dean Green, it may be added, is 
ecclesiastically opposed to Bishop Colenso. He has been 
resident thirty years in Natal, and he bears witness that 
Cetewayo never committed and never meditated any aggres- 
sion on British territory or on British subjects. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, is another witness 
on the same side. The truth is that Sir Bartle Frere was very 
anxious to carry the policy of Confederation. He found the 
Cape Colonists at the same time anxious to crush the Zulu 
nation and alarmed, perhaps naturally, at the strength 
of the Zulu army; and he persuaded himself that 
by humouring them in their aggressive policy he should 
be able to convert them to his policy of Confedera- 
tion. Similarly, in the case of the Pondos, Sir Bartle 
Frere’s distempered imagination conjured up a vision of 
a Pondo invasion, and he applied to Sir Garnet Wolseley 
for troops wherewith to make war upon an _ unoffend- 
ing tribe. Sir Garnet Wolseley, on the other hand, denied 
that the Pondos had any sinister intentions, and posi- 
tively refused to permit any attack upon them. Sir Bartle 
Frere remonstrated, but Sir Garnet Wolseley remained firm. 
And what is the result? The Pondos have remained perfectly 
quiet and friendly, as the Zulus also might have done under 
similar treatment. 

These are specimens of Sir Bartle Frere’s South-African 
policy. Is it too harsh a criticism to say of it that it is 
practically a negation of political morality? Sir Bartle Frere 
acts as if he believed that a Christian nation is not under any 
obligation to keep good faith with a barbarous or semi-harbarous 
people. Let him persuade himself that some desirable object 
of British policy is even remotely in question, and he will not 
hesitate to wage aruthless war against people who have excited 
his fears, provided, of course, that they are not Christians. He, 
more than any other man, is primarily responsible for the present 
state of affairs in Afghanistan. It was his specious sophistry that 
converted Lord Salisbury to a reversal of the traditional policy 
of England towards that unhappy country. As we read over 
again those fatal Memoranda of his, we hardly know which to 
reprobate most, their reckless folly or their hideous immor- 
ality. Because Sir Bartle Frere succeeded in persuading 
himself that Russia might, in some dim and indefinite future, 
invade India through Afghanistan, he coolly recommended 
the British Government to violate its plighted faith to the Ruler 
of Afghanistan, and to insist on the residence of British 
officers as Agents in Cabul, Kandahar, Herat, Meshed, “ and 
possibly at other places, such as Balkh, and some point be- 
tween that and the Thibet frontier of Cashmere.” “ But 
what if the Ameer should object to follow our advice ?” perti- 
nently asks Sir Bartle Frere. In that case, we should “ clear for 
action,” bully him, make overtures to his rebellious son, and 
bestow upon him a share of his father’s dominions. “ This, 
no doubt, in the present state of affairs, would give umbrage 
to the Ameer of Cabul; but I would let him clearly understand 
that we could not sit by while he quarrelled with the ablest and 
most popular of his relations, and possibly successors,’—in 
fact, the unfortunate Yakoob, who, by the irony of fate, is now 
a captive on British soil, as the reward of his trust in British 
honour. But it was objected that “our Envoy and his attachés 
would not be safe from attacks on their lives by fanatical 
or ill-disposed persons, and that the Ruler of the country could 
not guarantee their safety. I have never believed in the 
validity of this objection,” which Sir Bartle Frere accordingly 
dismisses as “quite chimerical.” Such were the dangerous 
and evil counsels which sent Cavagnari to his doom, which 
subverted the policy of a whole generation of illustrious states- 
men, and which has involved India in a war equally ruinous 
and iniquitous. And all the while, Sir Bartle Frere, like the 
dupes whom he converted to his policy, prattled about the 
necessity of making Afghanistan “strong, friendly, and inde- 
pendent !” 





BANKRUPTCY SCANDALS. 


ANKRUPTCY has long been one of the most im- 
pregnable of English abuses. It has been attacked 

in two ways, and in neither has the assault succeeded. 
The old way was to commit the business of getting in and dis- 
tributing the assets of the bankrupt to officials. When this 
had been tried for some time, it was objected, with much rea- 
son, that the test of a good Bankruptcy Law was the payment 
in the pound ultimately received by the creditors; and that, 
judged by this standard, the official system was a miserable 
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break-down. Then it was suggested that the right plan would 
be to commit the business to the creditors. The officials had 
failed, because they had no interest in the result. Whether 
the bankrupt’s estate yielded much or little mattered nothing 
to them. Fifteen shillings in the pound or fifteen pence 
yielded the same fees, and their work was consequently un- 
stimulated by any consideration of self-interest. If the 
creditors took the collection and distribution of assets 
into their own hands, the result would be quite different. 
The payment in the pound is the one thing in the whole affair 
that they care about, and as that is also the one thing in the 
whole affair that matters to any one, they are obviously the 
right people to have the charge of the case. Nothing could 
be plainer on paper, but unfortunately nothing could be more 
fallacious in practice. Creditors ought to be the people most 
interested in making as much of the bankrupt’s estate as it is 
possible to make of it, but they act as though they were, of 
all men, the least interested. More than this, it is very 
difficult to show that as men of business they are not quite 
right. Supposing that, by taking immense pains, it is possible 
to raise the per-centage the bankrupt is able to pay by a 
shilling or two in the pound, it has to be remembered what is 
involved in taking immense pains. Immense pains mean 
always either that the creditors have spent a great deal of 
time in realising the assets, or else that they have paid 
some one else to spend the time for them. But neither of 
these alternatives is a cheap alternative. If the creditors pay 
to have the work well done, that means money; and if they 
do the work themselves, that means time which is the same 
thing as money. When to this is added the worry which 
attends the process, it is a very doubtful question whether the 
creditors would gain by doing more than they do to make the 
existing Bankruptcy Lawa reality. They might only be throw- 
ing good money after bad, and with the money a large amount 
of time and temper would also be wasted. 

There is, indeed, another way of looking at the ques- 
tion which suggests a different conclusion. It is clearly 
bad that bankruptcy should be encouraged; that there 
should be one end for the trader who pays his debts and the 
trader who pays them not ; that to become a bankrupt should, 
in many cases, be the easiest way out of a difficulty, and the 
one which a dishonest man would most naturally adopt. Yet, 
so long as those who have the charge of a bankrupt’s estate 
are in as great a hurry to settle matters as the bankrupt him- 
self can be in, and equally with him have as their principal 
feeling the desire to get the whole thing over as fast as 
possible, all these evils will happen. Consequently, it may be 
argued, it is the creditors’ interest to take pains about the matter. 
If they do, there will still be something of which the dishonest 
bankrupt will stand in awe. He will fear the long-sighted 
selfishness of those with whom he has to do, their knowledge 
that the interest of honest trade requires that bankruptcy should 
not be made too pleasant, and their conviction that the interest 
of honest trade is, in the long-run, the interest of every honest 
trader. Men penetrated by these feelings do not mind what 
trouble they take; all that they care for is that the bank- 
rupt should find life sufficiently burdensome. If they can secure 
this they will be happy, and the way to secure it is to take a 
vast amount of pains in administering the bankrupt’s estate. 
Perhaps, if Englishmen were a more vindictive race, this 
reasoning would have more weight with them. But, ordi- 
narily speaking, they are not vindictive. They are much more 
disposed, after the first, to leave the man who has cheated 
them alone. They despise him if he is a knave, they pity 
him if he is a fool; but inasmuch as whichever he is he has 
been unsuccessful, they argue that he is not worth powder and 
shot. The Scotch, we believe, work their bankruptcy law 
better than we do; but, if they do, the reason, we suspect, is 
to be found in the absence of that placableness which honour- 
ably, if at times inconveniently, distinguishes the English 
people. The Scotch have possibly a touch of persistent de- 
termination that the bankrupt shall not get off too easily which 
Englishmen lack. Whatever be the explanation of the English 
apathy, where bankruptcy is concerned, there can unfortunately 
be no doubt either as to the fact or as to the consequence. Under 
a system which virtually makes creditors the Judges, bank- 
ruptey is not regarded as the heinous offence which it ought 
to be in a commercial country. 

How lightly it can come to be regarded may be seen from 
the Report of the Comptroller in Bankruptcy for the year 1879. 
This document discloses a lower depth even than ordinary 
bankruptcy. Last year, out of 13,152 bankruptcies, only 1,156 
were bankruptcies in the strict sense of the term. The rest 





were “liquidations,’’—bankruptcies, that is to say, in which 
everything is done by arrangement, without any intervention 
on the part of a competent tribunal. The Comptroller gives a 
melancholy account of the results realised by this process 
They point, he says, to a ‘ rapid and continual increase in the 
number of persons who, without any regard to the state of 
trade, continue to get rid of their debts by paying little or 
nothing to their creditors.” There has been a large and con- 
tinuous increase in the worst kind of compositions, those in 
which thesum paid to thecreditors is not more than 1s. in the £1, 
Not unfrequently, indeed, even this slight concession to trade. 
feeling is omitted, and the liquidation is just sufficient to 
satisfy professional charges, The Comptroller's account of the 
way in which professional charges are run up shows that, pro- 
vided the assets are large enough to meet this necessary item 
no great trouble is likely to be taken to make them larger, 
The lowest class of professional trustees “ never have their 
bills taxed ;” they charge what they like, and they do what they 
like. Touting agents collect proxies from the creditors, and 
then hold a “ knock-out ” to arrange how they shall be used, 
The disposition of them is conducted on a similar principle to 
that which regulates the distribution of the counters after a 
round game, Those who have only a few proxies sell 
them to those who have many, and who hope by buying 
them to make up a majority of votes. If the proxies 
are pretty equally divided, a joint trusteeship is arranged, 
or one agent becomes trustee “on the usual terms”— 
these terms being that, in consideration of the other agent 
waiving his claim, the trustee pays him a third of all he makes 
out of his function. The whole system apparently exists to 
feed a class of professional leeches. The solicitor employed 
looks to make his market out of the trustees whom he has 
got appointed. Sometimes he receives a sum of money; 
sometimes his costs are paid without taxation or inquiry. 
The trustee, in turn, is paid by the auctioneer he employs. In 
fact, the case is treated throughout simply as a means of 
charging and paying commissions, at the cost, of course, of the 
creditors. The interest of the leeches in the business ceases 
when they have sucked their fill for themselves; and the 
creditors may think themselves fortunate if, in the end, there 
is anything over for them to take. 

The passing of an adequate Bankruptcy Bill would make 
short work of this scandalous state of things ; but in the pre- 
sent state and prospects of Parliamentary business, it is very 
hard to say when an adequate Bankruptcy Bill is likely to 
be passed. Such a measure necessarily excites a great deal of 
interest, evokes a great number of suggestions, is likely to be 
successful in proportion as it embodies the mature views of the 
best class of traders, and consequently cannot be hurried 
through Committee. All this necessarily gives immense oppor- 
tunities to obstruction, if any section of the House of Commons 
happens to have a reason for obstructing. It would be, for 
example, impossible to assign any limit to the amount of legal 
acumen which Mr. Gorst might bring to bear upon a Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, when such a Bill had the misfortune to be intro- 
duced by those sworn foes of realised property, a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. Under these circumstances, it behoves a Govern- 
ment to be modest in the conception of its duty. If a com- 
plete Bankruptcy Bill is unattainable for the present, a measure 
dealing with the flagrant abuses denounced by the Comptroller 
in Bankruptcy might be pushed through Parliament. There 
is no need that the worst cases of bankruptcy should go on 
being altogether kept out of Court, that any bill whatever 
should be allowed to escape taxation, or that trustees should 
be suffered to retain any money whatever in their own hands. 





“TRISH DISTRESS, AND ITS REMEDIES.” 


NDER this title Mr. Tuke has published a most 
moderate, a most instructive, and a most suggestive 
pamphlet. Lord Monteagle confessed, in a letter to the Times, 
that Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet influenced his vote in favour of Mr. 
Forster’s Bill. It is not improbable that a good many of 
those who voted against the Bill would have been similarly 
influenced, if they had taken as much trouble as Lord Mont- 
eagle to master the facts and consider them dispassionately. 
We have called attention elsewhere to Mr. Tuke’s article in 
the Nineteenth Century on the question of a peasant-pro- 
prietary in Ireland, and therefore we need not dwell on his 
discussion of the same subject in his pamphlet. We are not 
surprised that Lord Monteagle was impressed with the strength 
of the case made out by Mr. Tuke, quite incidentally, in favour 
of Mr. Forster’s Bill. The facts were all collected by Mr. 





Tuke before Mr. Forster’s Bill was thought of,—most of them, 
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indeed, while the late Government was still in office. The 

amphlet is thus free from all controversial bias, and gives 
no indication, from the first page to the last, of the 
colour of the author’s politics. He is known, at least 
to a considerable portion of the public, as a man who, in his 
own words, “‘has for many years taken deep interest in the 
Irish question.” He spent a great part of the famine period 
of 1846-7 investigating facts and relieving distress in Ireland. 
It was on a similar mission that Mr. Tuke visited the dis- 
tressed districts of Ireland in the beginning of last spring. 
He put himself in communication with the Duchess of Marl- 
porough, and the dispensers of her Fund in the rural districts ; 
also with the Dublin Mansion House Fund, and its local com- 
mittees. The Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy, country 
doctors, Poor-law inspectors (to one of whom, Mr. H. A. 
Robinson, he gives well-deserved praise), members of the 
Constabulary Force, and now and then a landed proprietor, 
he laid under contribution for statistics and general informa- 
tion. But he was also careful to verify with his own eyes and 
ears the information which he was thus enabled to collect. 
He travelled over the Scheduled Districts, and made a minute 
personal examination of their condition. And now let us 
point out some of the facts which Mr. Tuke appears to us to 
have established. 

Mr. Tuke demonstrates the existence of very severe dis- 
tress. We find entry after entry of the following kind :—In 
a tenant’s cabin “ there was neither chair nor table.” ‘ The 
bedstead was covered with a little ragged coverlid, beneath 
which some straw was spread on the wooden frame; the 
children, or others who could not find room upon it, lay down 
on the bare rock or earth of the floor, in the thin clothes they 
wear all day, with a little straw or hay beneath them. The 
family had no resources left ; had it not been for the ‘ meal,’ 
they must have starved. The man, who seemed an in- 
dustrious fellow, was working on the bog, in spite of the 
weather, seeking to cultivate a little ground for the coming 
season. He had ‘no baste left, neither cow, nor sheep, only 
three or four fowls.’ ’’ In one place, a woman boiled the meal 
which was given her in salt-water, because she could not afford 
to buy salt. After visiting another place, Mr. Tuke says :— 
“ Of the destitution and misery found in these bog dwellings, I 
feel, after a lapse of twenty-four hours, that I can hardly bring 
myself to write.’ In what spirit do these people bear their 
misfortune? Hereis one example, out of many. A tenant of 
the name of Patrick Burns lost his all through the famine. 
“Has neither cow, nor calf, nor ewe, nor lamb, nor baste that 
treads the earth ; only ten fowls, which left a few eggs.” He 
is in arrear with his rent. The son went to America, and sent 
his father “ the first 30s. he earned, leaving himself only two 
dollars, This poor man had a loom, and was sitting at it as 
we entered ; but there was neither wool nor warp ; he was only 
mechanically moving the frame backward and forward. Then 
he told us how, one after another, his family had died, and how 
he had gradually got lower and lower, and that had it not been 
for the meal given away, he would have had nothing to eat. 
‘But,’ added the daughter, ‘we must not grumble.’” “It is 
touching,” says Mr. Tuke, “to hear how patiently they bear 
their want.” These are specimens of the quality of the dis- 
tress, Of its quantity Mr. Tuke gives the per-centage in 
several districts, but the following figures give a general idea 
of it. “In Donegal alone,” Mr. Tuke found 60,000 persons 
“who were actually needing help.” And as to the aggregate 
amount of distress in the Scheduled Districts, Mr. Tuke bears 
the following testimony :— 

“During the earlier portion of my visit, an estimate which I made 

that 600,000 persons were cither needing or in receipt of some 
amount of relief in the seventeen Western counties which form the 
‘Scheduled Districts’ was objected to, as being much in excess of the 
actual number. Subsequent information, and the experience of the 
Dublin Committees, seem to prove that this number was below the 
actual figures, and that the actual numbers cannot have fallen far 
short of 1,000,000, out of the population of 2,500,000 in the districts 
named,” 
Now recent statistics go to show that even this estimate is 
below the mark. It needs no argument to prove that arrears 
of rent in such cases are not owing to unwillingness to pay, 
but to sheer inability. Mr. Tuke gives several instances of 
pathetic efforts made by tenants to pay their rents, tenants 
who had sold, in some cases, their only remaining cow, and 
had half-starved themselves. Mr. Tuke also bears emphatic 
and repeated testimony to “the great industry and labour of 
the people,” and also to their kindliness and fair-dealing, when 
they are treated justly. 

Now, these being the facts, is it to be wondered at that a 


sense of wrong, and even some feeling of vindictiveness, should 

rankle in the breasts of men who find themselves turned out 

of their holdings for non-payment of rent, when the non- 

payment is due to a succession of bad seasons? The law as it 

now stands is on the side of the landlord, even when he exacts 

the uttermost farthing ; but, surely, the equity is on the side 

of the tenant. Let it be remembered that there is one im- 

portant difference between the Irish tenant and the English. 

In England the landlord, as a rule, does a great deal of what is 

known as “improvements.” The rule in Ireland is that the 

tenant does everything. He rents a piece of virgin soil,—it 

may be a bog on a mountain-side. With infinite labour he 

reclaims it, and puts up fences and whatever buildings 

his means can afford. In this way nearly the whole 

land of Ireland has been brought under cultivation. The 

rent-rolls of the landlords have increased almost entirely 

through the labour and capital of the tenants. Is it so very 

surprising that the tenants should, under the circumstances, 
come to regard themselves as part-proprietors of the land 
they till, and whose value is due entirely to the toil and money 

they have spent upon it? Moreover, in many parts of Ireland 

the peasantry have been robbed by the proprietors of their 

prescriptive communal right to graze their cattle over the 
mountain or bog-land of the townland. The case of those 
indigenous Irish tenants who, in a great number of cases, have 
possessed their holdings from generation to generation, is really, 

as Mr. Tuke points out, analogous to that of the copyholder in 
England. The latter had a voice in the legislation of his 
country, and could thus make his influence felt, and the result 
has been that the Courts of Law have always construed “ the 
customs of the manor” in favour of the copyholder, and 
against the landlord. The Irish tenant or copyholder was 
disfranchised, and had to submit to the tyranny and cruelty 
of laws which were made over his head by the Jandlords. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act has redressed this wrong to some extent, 
by giving the tenant a legal right to compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements, and in addition, for capricious eviction. 
Non-payment of rent, however, still entitles the landlord to 
evict without compensation, and the result is that some land- 
lords in Ireland have largely availed themselves of this power 
to get rid of their tenants, and thereby shake off the 
obligation to grant compensation for disturbance. Mr. 
Forster's Bill has been stigmatised as a Bill for confiscating 
the property of Irish landlords. With more justice it might 
be described as a Bill to prevent certain landlords from con- 
fiscating the interest of their tenants. It is not, as a rule, 
the proprietors who have inherited property in Ireland from 
their forefathers who have dealt harshly with their tenants, 
but extraneous speculators, who have bought land in the En- 
cumbered Estates Court. In creating this tribunal sufficient 
care was not taken to secure the rights of the tenants. The 
consequence has been that speculative brokers have bought 
properties, not with the view of keeping them, but in order to 
sell them again at a profit. In some cases these men have 
doubled and even trebled the rents, and on the strength 
of this increased rental have realised a large profit on 
the transaction. The new proprietor finds his tenantry 
very reluctant to pay rent, and naturally, but not rea- 
sonably, puts it all down to some inherent vice in the Irish 
character. Mr. Tuke’s testimony, like that of all competent 
observers, shows that Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act has already 
been productive of a vast amount of good in Ireland. But it 
seems that something is still lacking to the fair adjustment of 
the claims of landlord and tenant respectively. The problem 
is this. To the landlord belongs of right the inherent quali- 
ties of the soil, to their furthest limits of productiveness. To 
the tenant, on the other hand, belongs due remuneration for 
the toil and capital which have developed the latent qualities 
of the land. The raw material of the earth belongs to the 
landlord. The question is, what is the equitable compensation 
which the tenant ought to have for the toil, and plant, and 
money which have produced the manufactured article. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Land Act is a long stride in the right direction ; 
but the controversy on Mr. Forster’s Bill shows the balance is 
not yet fairly struck on behalf of the tenant. 








MR. RUSKIN ON WORDSWORTH. 
Mi" RUSKIN’S criticism on Wordsworth in the vagrant- 
pas minded article misnamed “ Fiction—Fair and Foul,” 
which appears in the August number of the Nineteenth Cen- 





fury, is a curious illustration of the unexpectedness of human 
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things. The last thing one would have suspected would have 
been Mr. Ruskin’s very strong sympathy with the authors of 
“Rejected Addresses,” in relation to Wordsworth. The thing 
one would have been quite certain of would have been that Mr. 
Ruskin would have appreciated to the utmost—perhaps over- 
appreciated—the spiritual side of Wordsworth. The criticism 
itself belies both these expectations. The strength of Mr. 
Ruskin’s criticism is the kind of strength we should have 
expected from a mere man of the world. The weakness of 
Mr. Ruskin’s criticism is the weakness we should have ex- 
pected from a mere man of the world. He sees what is feeble 
in Wordsworth, as a mere man of the world would see it. He 
sees what is pretty, as a mere man of the world would see 
it. He fails to see what is grand, just as a mere man of 
the world would fail to see it. The criticism is, in short, 
the criticism of a clever Philistine, rather than the criticism 
of the most delicate and eloquent writer on the beauty of 
Nature and Art that England has ever known. Mr. 
Ruskin’s view of Wordsworth is just the common-place, 
superficial view of the man who laughs (not without reason) at 
Wordworth’s simplesse, who admires with sincerity, his purity, 
innocence, and elevation, but who thinks him, on the whole, a 
very third-rate poet, of whose unacknowledged peers,—* mute, 
inglorious’”” Wordsworths of fully equal power,—a_ great 
number are probably sleeping in English churchyards, differ- 
ing from the one who has made himself famous “only in 
caring less to hear themselves talk.’ That is about the least 
intelligent criticism which has ever dropped from Mr. Ruskin, 
not excepting even his criticisms on economic subjects. 
It is a criticism such as in relation to a poet, and a poet 
dealing chiefly with the spiritual side of Nature, we could 
hardly have supposed it possible for Mr. Ruskin to write,— 
a dull, conventional criticism, the criticism of a man whose 
ears had heard what his mind had not taken in. We 
should hardly have expected Mr. Ruskin,—a great master 
of irony though he be,—to lay his finger so unerringly as he 
does on the weak point of Wordsworth’s sublime ode on 
the “Intimations of Immortality,” when he speaks of him,— 
quite falsely, by the way,—as “content with intimations of 
immortality such as may be in skipping of lambs and laughter 
of children.” But then, though he shows how little he 
understands the ode, in speaking of Wordsworth as content 
with such intimations, he undoubtedly does touch the weak 
chord in what, but for that weak chord, would be one of the 
greatest of all monuments of human genius. The “ young 
lambs ” that “bound to the tabor’s sound” are certainly very 
much out of place in that ode, and suggest the young lambs of 

the stage, much more than the young lambs of the Cumbrian 

mountain-side. But any one to whom Wordsworth’s great ode 

is the very core of that body of poetry which makes up the best 
part of his imaginative life, will be as much astonished to find 
Mr. Ruskin speaking of it so blindly and unmeaningly as he 

does, even though he does lay his finger on the one blot, as 

to see the common-place acuteness with which Mr. Ruskin 

discerns that blot. The very thing which it is simply stupid 

for any one who has ever entered into the “ Ode on the Intima- 

tions of Immortality” to say, is what Mr. Ruskin does say,— 

that Wordsworth was coifent “with intimations of immortality 

such as may be in skipping of lambs and laughter of children.” 

The very pivot of the ode, the very drift of all its noblest 

thought, is that he is not content with it; that it is not this at 
all which fills him with the conviction of immortality, but some- 

thing much more potent and more startling,—the certainty 

stamped upon his mind that these things are the superficial 
shows of life, that they vanish away beneath a searching gaze, 

and betray the eternal spirit working within them :— 





“O joy that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction ; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest, 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast ; 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise, 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts.before which our mortal nature 


ani 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for these first affections, 
These shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man, nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.’ 

It is impossible for a poet to express more clearly that 
it is neither the joy of nature, nor of childhood, on which 
he relies as an intimation of immortality, but the working 
of that overwhelming, and if you please, bewildering 
spiritual life in us which assails the mind with assevera. 
tions of the unreality and unsubstantiality of all these 
natural joys and signs, but at the same time, and in the very 
same act in which it declares this unreality, forces upon ug 
the spiritual basis of the universe, that ultimate divine sub. 
stance of which these transitory signs and emblems are but the 
light indications, just as bubbles springing to the surface of a 
lake indicate the imprisoned breath of life beneath. My 
Ruskin could hardly have paid this great ode the compliment 
of mastering its mere grammatical meaning. The very point 
of the ode is that only when the poet begins to feel nature, 
and all that is loveliest in nature, vanishing from him, and the 
fair surface of existence dissolving at the fiery touch of the 
spirit, does he recognise thoroughly the spiritual foundation and 
spiritual end of life, the mighty magic of the universe, and rest, 
in the conviction that,— 

“Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower, 
We will grieve not,—rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
In the primal sympathy 
Which, having been, must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human snffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death; 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s judgment that Wordsworth is “ aerial only, not 
ethereal,’’ that he is “ incurious to see in the hands the print of 
the nails,” that “he is gifted (in this singularly) with vivid 
sense of natural beauty, and a pretty turn for reflections not 
always acute, but as far as they go, medicinal to the fever of 
the restless and corrupted life around him,” is not like one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s judgments at all; it is distinctly the judgment of 
a dull man, which Mr. Ruskin has never before pretended to 
be. It is true that Wordsworth treats the pangs and miseries 
of human life with a passion that is hardly earthly, but no one 
feels them more profoundly than he :— 

« Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills, 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.” 
No poet of any day has sunk a sounding-line deeper than 
Wordsworth into the fathomless secret of the mystery of suffer- 
ing that is in no sense retributive :— 
“T thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 

The sleepless soul that perished in his pride ; 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain side ; 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

We Poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

Bat thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 
And as for Wordsworth’s “ vivid sense of natural beauty,” and 
his “pretty turn for reflections not always acute,” Mr. Ruskin 
could hardly miss the mark more carefully. Wordsworth’s sense 
of natural beauty was not particularly vivid, though his sense of 
the wonder and awe in the contemplation of natural beauty was 
something beyond what any poet ever felt before or since. You 
will hardly find three “pretty” poems in his writings, though 
you may find several namby-pamby ones. When he was suc- 
cessful at all he rose far above “ prettiness ;’’ when he was 
most unsuccessful he often sank beneath it. His mind, as he 





himself described it, was one of those,— 
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“That feed upon infinity, that brood 
Over the dark abyss.” 


His favourite themes were :— 


“ Sorrow that is not sorrow but delight, 
And miserable love that is not pain 
To hear of, for the glory that redounds 
Therefrom to human kind and what we are.” 


He tells us in the “ Prelude” that, by nature and genius,— 


“T too exclusively esteemed that love 
And sought that beauty which, as Milton says, 
Hath terror in it.” 


He tells us how in his early youth,— 








“ Huge and mighty forms that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams.’’ 
And this is the stamp impressed upon all his greater poetry, a 
stamp of elemental strength and grandeur, that singled out the 
rmanent in the transient, that discovered the light in dark- 
ness, that felt the strength in weakness, the joy in suffering, the 
life in death. Mr. Ruskin writes of Wordsworth as if he had 
not really read him, or having read him, he had retained only 
the picture of a wild flower here and there, and had missed all 
the hardy spiritual flights, the meditative rapture, the lonely 
intrepidity which make the world of Wordsworth one peculiar 
to himself. 

Mr. Ruskin’s criticism on Wordsworth is like the description 
of Shakespeare as ‘a very clever man who wrote those funny 
things about fairies and weavers and witches,’ or the description 
of Tennyson as the poet who wrote ‘ those pretty verses about 
the skipping-rope and the walk to the mail-coach.’ We have 
often found Mr. Ruskin perverse before, but never before found 
him trying to prove that what is really strong and deep is weak 
and shallow. If he had taken the trouble to read Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere’s fine essays in “The Month” on “The Genius and 
Passion of Wordsworth,” we do not think that he would have 
ventured to write this rather flippant and very obtuse criticism. 





A SCOTCH TUTOR. 

_ Scotch student who begins with bright hopes of a 

pulpit career, then finds the entrance thereto too narrow 
for his expanding mind, and at last has to content himself with 
the humble lot of private tutor, is a common character in the 
pages of fiction. In real life, he is not met often now-a-days, 
and is sometimes believed impossible, in these more liberal 
times. There was one, however, well known to many London 
Scots, whose remains a few sorrowing friends quietly interred at 
Kensal Green last Saturday afternoon. Once at least his story 
has furnished materials for a character-sketch, but at some 
points it was more touching than anything of the kind contained 
in fiction. Wherever he went, he made friends. There was a charm 
in his open countenance and sparkling eyes that spoke to every 
heart. A pure Highlander, the liquid drawl of his speech and 
the not very gainly movements of his tall figure added a 
piquancy to the flow of his talk; and no long intercourse was 
needed to reveal a mind of unusual power, and a memory that 
seemed to overflow with information on every conceivable sub- 
ject. Even when in controversy he became—as was so often the 
case—unmeasuredly scathing in his rebuke of what he thought 
wrong, those who differed from him could not help admiring 
the outspoken ingenuousness of his fervid nature. Still to the 
end R. G. Tolmie remained but a humble tutor. 

He was born some forty-five years ago, in the Black-isle of 
Ross-shire, a rather bleak peninsula on the east coast, with the 
birthplace of Hugh Miller at the one end and that of Roderick 
Murchison at. the other, and in between, the school-days home 
of Sir James Mackintosh. His father was the schoolmaster 
and also the catechist or lay-pastor of his parish. He was one 
of a band of godly men whose piety gave such intensity to the 
Evangelical movement that led to the well-known Disruption of 
1843. The district was, indeed, at that time pre-eminent for its 
religious zeal. “The Apostle of the North” was its leading 
presbyter, and most of his colleagues were similarly famed. 
The schoolmaster’s boy early revealed gifts that marked him out 
for the ministry, and soon he was found among the Highland 
Students at the University of Edinburgh. ‘Teaching in his 
father’s or some other local school was, of course, a necessary 
alternative with the College sessions. Still, he pursued his 
studies with increasing ardour, and these were not confined by 
the mere limits of class requirements. Then began the course 
of reading in every direction of study that seemed to make of 





him for the rest of his life a walking encyclopedia. Hebrew 
literature, from Moses to Maimonides, and all the windings of 
English theology, seem to have had particular attraction for 
the young Highlander. With progressing studies came doubts 
of his suitability for a Free-Kirk pulpit. The difficulty soon 
received a practical solution. He crossed the Border, bade 
good-bye for the time to pulpit ambition, and sought employ- 
ment in the less fettered calling of “teacher.” His wants were 
few, his tastes simple, and so far, success was not difficult 
togain. Wherever he went, his eyes and ears were open. Local 
history, local customs, social and political conditions, and the 
like, all were inquired into, and never forgotten. London, however, 
had its strong attractions. There was the British Museum, over 
whose library his mind could range with unrestrained delight. 
There, too,in Edward Irving’s successor he found a presbyter who 
could appreciate the free and open utterances of his young 
mind. James Hamilton was no theological innovator, but his 
cultured nature and catholic sympathies always placed him on 
the side of freedom. 
his young men. 


Particularly did he display this among 
‘These, mostly recent arrivals from Scotland, 
were just beginning life, fresh from the restraints of home, 
with their young minds at the most critical poiut of develop- 
ment. <A society, formed among them by Hamilton, for the 
serious discussion of everything that interested them, soon 
became a school of thought that for nearly forty years has, in 
its quiet way, been one of the most useful institutions in 
London. Here Tolmie found a most congenial field. The pupils 
of his daily work were important, but they were little compared 
with this constant-flowing stream of young merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, and the like, who were now shaping their characters, 
and would soon be scattered over every colony and settlement 
where a Scotchman finds employment. Here, week after week, 
he poured forth the floods of his thought and reading. Cautious 
elders shook their heads, and some muttered loudly when his 
speculations became unusually daring, or his generalisations 
amazingly sweeping. But there was a devout reverence and 
spiritual fervour in all he said that compelled toleration, and 
gained over the young minds a never-to-be-forgotten influence. 

Theology and ecclesiastical history were his favourite themes; 
but a rare instinct for seizing great public questions just before 
they became prominent made his work in that direction parti- 
cularly useful. Land Reform, for example, was a subject he had 
widely studied. Long did he strive to enlighten and inform every 
one he could reach on all its bearings, and deeply grateful was he 
to see the swift progress of public opinion concerning it. 

About fifteen years ago, he settled for some time at a 
middle-class school near Southampton. The work was con- 
genial, and London was near enough for an occasional visit 
with some fresh disquisition to his admiring young friends 
at Regent Square. After a few years there, he was per- 
suaded that if he would only attend the Presbyterian Col- 
lege for a year, the usual further study could be dispensed 
with, and he could at once enter the ministry. His early 
ambitions seemed to return. He gave up his teaching, and sat 
at the feet of Professors who would be the first to acknowledge 
his superior attainments. But still he was more than a student. 
Many a young Scotchman fighting doubts and difficulties 
found his way to the quiet lodgings near the British Museum, 
and there found a guide, philosopher, and friend,—another 
“ Sandy MacKaye,” who was never so delighted as when, over 
quiet pipe or frugal supper, he saw the young mind unfolding 
before his expositions. 

Often did friends urge him’to write for the Press, but he was 
slow to move. His free, full flow seemed to shrink from the 
restraints that brief space imposes, and his Celtie reserve could 
not face the persistent assertion required for gaining a footing 
on the London Press. Now and again an article from his pen 
saw the light, and in this new student-time he seemed to have 
stirred himself with fresh energy. Two or three articles in the 
British and Foreign, several short notices in the Contemporary, 
and similar productions, seemed to promise new activity. 

Now, however, came the sore blow of his life. The year of 
study was over. The application to the Synod was to have 
been simply formal, and in a few days he would have made 
the advance looked forward to in youth, drawn back from in 
doubt, but now deliberately sought. But, alas! it was not to 
be. At the Synod some one whispered heresy, and at its 
very mention the formal application disappeared, without, 
apparently, a word of defence. On 'Tolmie’s proud Celtic nature 
the stroke fell like a death-blow. Others might think it a 
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small matter. To him, it meant disgrace. He was not the man, 
nor had he the standing from which to fight for freedom, so he 
brooded over it in dejection. Friends might think he was better 
out of the pulpit, and urge on him other enterprises, but the 
sting of his treatment would not heal. Before next year’s 
Synod several of his young friends moved on his behalf, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with him, and the application 
refused the previous year was quietly passed. This so far 
relieved his sensitive mind, but the past could not be removed. 
It had taught him how the Presbyterian pulpit is hampered 
even in these days, and he did not care to enter any 
other, although overtures were made to him. So he returned 
to teaching, and remained to the end “a Scotch tutor.’ The 
year of study and the unsettled time that followed must 
have absorbed all his savings, yet friends could never find any 
opportunity of directly aiding him. His Celtic reserve and 
stern independence was proof against every effort, however 
adroit. His wants were few, and his habits simple, and so long 
as he could keep the wolf from the door he was content. By- 
and-by, pupils were gained; he often conducted examinations 
for the College of Preceptors and other bodies, and now and 
again engaged in some small literary“enterprise. He never 
became quite as genial as before, but his rich stores of learning 
and thought continued to be poured forth, wherever an opening 
could be found. A Highlander and student‘of Celtic literature, 
he was drawn to the Gaclie Society of London, one of the many 
which, in their quiet way, preserved the enthusiasm that gave 
such success to Professor Blackie’s campaign for a Gaelic Chair. 
Here Tolmie was particularly at home. His countrymen were 
delighted to welcome one as ardent as themselves, and his 
wealth of information did much to enlarge the scope of their 
studies. His interest in land reform made him often turn to 
the working-classes of London for an audience. <A series of 
short articles from his pen on “The Land Question” appeared 
in the Secularist, then conducted with no little earnestness by Mr. 
G. W. Foote; and once, at least, he was known to lecture from a 
Sunday-League platform on this question. To some old friends 
this was a crowning offence. 'Tolmie was now a Secularist, they 
said. But that was impossible. The warm Celtic nature, the 
intense spirituality, of this son of a Highland Flder could never 
succumb to Secularism. The step may have been unwise. for 
himself, but contact with such a fervid nature could not fail to 
be salutary to a secular andience. He still continued, however, 
to visit the young men of Regent Square, where fresh audiences 
were learning to admire the greatness of his gifts. 

Some eighteen months ago he became exceedingly unwell. 
The privations of the past, notwithstanding the never-varied 
regularity of his habits, seemed to have weakened his robust 
constitution. Even now anxious friends found it all but impos- 
sible to overcome his Celtic reserve and independence, and give 
him the aid they would gladly have rendered. The Deacon’s 
Court, at Regent Square, kindly offered him pecuniary aid, but 
he firmly answered “No.” He could not bear to think of 
permitting his religious profession to become a pretext for 
charity. Mistaken the feeling may have been, but who 
can help admiring it! After a time he was able to 
revisit his Highland home, and there seemed to gain fresh 
strength. Last winter he was back in London, looking as 
fresh and strong as ever. He was often found busy at the 
British Museum; and the political campaign of the spring he 
followed with great interest. Frequently was his voice raised 
in denunciation of Conservative misdoings, and he even took 
his share in the voluntary canvas of Marylebone—where he 
belonged to the Four Hundred—on behalf of the Liberal candi- 
dates. His friends rejoiced in his new vigour, and hoped soon 
to see his great abilities finding scope in some new direction. 
But these hopes were soon disappointed. His recovery was 
only apparent, and a few days ago he suddenly became unwell 
in the street, reached his lodgings with difficulty, and after 
twenty-four hours of intense suffering was gone. 

It was but a handful of friends that joined Mr. Fremantle in 
the last service they could render to his remains. Yet there was 
something characteristic of 'T'olmie’s own catholic nature in the 
gathering with whom a Broad-Church rector read the beautiful 
burial-service over this stern Nonconformist’s grave. A Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and a Presbyterian Elder, the 
secretary of the Gaelic Society and the secretary of a Liberal 
Club, a Scotch doctor and a young publisher, a Church archi- 
tect and a granite-mason, these, with a few others, represented 
the large circle who learned so much from his lips, and who will 
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hear of his death with surpriseful regret. Stern conscientions 


ness and adverse conditions prevented him from fulfilling the 
hopes they could not fail to cherish concerning him. Still in 
their memories he will long have an enduring monument, for 
scattered over the globe and moving in every rank of life, from 
the workshop to the Senate, is many a Scotchman who owed 
the first real opening of his mental vision to this obscure Scotch 
tutor. 





CANNES. 
ANNES last winter afforded material for not a fey 
paragraphs in the papers that chronicle the doings 
of “Society.” Balls and duchesses abounded by the 
sheltered Mediterranean bay, where multitudinous villas are 
scattered pell-mell within sound of the sea and up pine. 
crowned heights, where, alas! white plastered walls make ugly 
gashes in the feathery slopes. For in that arcadia day after 
day the winter sky is of the warm blue, rarely flecked by clouds, 
against which the southern vegetation detaches its outlines ag 
if it were conscious of furthest ethereal space. Morning and 
evening the volcanic crests of the Estérel Mountains flame in 
golden or in violet splendour, above the ever throbbing, ever 
smiling sea. As Spring advances, the fields send up their wor. 
ship of colour and perfume from narcissus, anemones, violets, 
and tulips. The Alps are far; the eye only rests on habitable 
valleys and sheltering slopes. The harsh draughts of Nice, 
the enervating calm of Mentone, are less agreeable than the 
airy mildness of Cannes, which keeps health and cheerfulness 
at their best. It is not strange that very charming people 
should have found the peculiar refinement of the place 
in sympathy with their best tastes. Even the French 
world of the most exclusive sort finds that, in this at 
least, British feeling has not been misplaced, and by the 
winter residence there of personages representative of what is 
best and most characteristic in the elder French society a par- 
ticular distinction is gained for Cannes, which in some degree 
preserves it from the glaring vulgarities and absurdities of a 
Brighton or a Cowes. Let all who love the place be thankful 
for the gracefulsulks, the attitude of semi-exile, the well-marked 
piety, and dislike to “immoral episodes” and licentious thought, 
which, for the French colony at least, preserve Cannes as a 
“ville sérieuse,” where no theatre, no doubtful visitors, no 
individuals known to the police, are allowed, much less encour. 
aged. And one of the interests of Cannes is the diversity of its 
society, where in a small space many types, elsewhere not in 
juxtaposition, are to be studied. In the early winter, the in- 
valids are notably visible and important, but except in their 
doctors’ eyes, they lose their prominence as the town fills. 
Rumours of balls replace conversation on the climate. Dinners 
cease to be hygienic; the winter sun gleams with keen, white 
light on increasingly startling English costumes, just come 
from Mayfair. Trains go and come on the eastern line laden 
with moralists, who have been at Monaco because it is so lovely, 
or because the concerts there are so good, or because its habitués 
afford strange studies of character. Cannes is not yet the ante- 
room to Monte Carlo, except for a very few; let us hope that 
it will not become the English fashion to make it so, and that 
people who want to gamble, and butter their daily bread with 
agreeable vice, will go to Nice, or stay at Monaco. The aspects 
of English “high life,’ to use a phrase seriously adopted 
in French literature, are much the same at Cannes as in any 
other place where English fashion holds its court; but the con- 
tact of our national characteristics, of our religious and _politi- 
cal tendencies, with those of the best French society still clinging 
to the traditions of an elder and politer world, gives to it light 
and shade. There is a large and wealthy middle-class, more or 
less valetudinarian, who cling persistently to insular dogmas 
concerning drugs, drains, and doxies. They now and then 
attempt to read a French novei, but, on the whole, they indulge, 
with almost a sense that they are fulfilling a duty, in ignorance 
of the country they patronise. They hardly believe it has a 
higher literature, they know little of its energy of thought, or 
of the social and political currents which flow just now so 
impetuously. Butavery superficial glance at the life at Cannes 
might teach us many a fact worth knowing, might indicate 
forces which are more than usually active, might let the 
observer see what are the antagonisms of uneasy Europe on a 
very small, yet not the less true scale, just as a storm in a tea- 

cup may reveal the laws of a tornado. 
We are reminded, with somewhat of surprise, of the 
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acrimony and divergence of excellent Christians. Many a 


prejudice, many a practice we had considered obsolete, 
: : i ; , 
are in full vigour at Cannes. Furious Evangelical and 


fiery Ritualist shout beneath the cloudless canopy. Three 
Anglican churches form, let _ us hope, white light, by 
the union of their very diverse colours. There are 
Scotch churches, French and Swiss Protestant temples, Bible 
meetings, soup kitchens, where strong meat soup is doled to 
the working-classes during the strictest fasts; missionaries 
speaking the Provengale tongue, the better to seize on unwary 
natives; schools with every attraction of universal knowledge, 
and pre-eminently the knowledge how to proselytise children 
and parents by arguments of the most practical sort ; ‘‘asiles” 
where the sick are doctored on Gospel principles; advertise- 
ments, Bible dépdts, and all the pomp and circumstance 
of propagandism. ‘The gauntlet so fairly flung down is 
necessarily taken up by the “dames pieuses” among the 
French, who feel that all these foreign wolves in strange 
English costumes must not make away with the sheep 
and lambs of the parish. Hence, rival “ccuvres,” and 
many sermons; piety in its full life, and, as after all 
the town and the poor are French, piety in its right 
place, and reasonable in its efforts,—and if ever slightly con- 
troversial, perforce so, because of the vehement effort to disturb 
the faith of the ignorant and rather indifferent people. But to 
a looker-on, the rivalry betrays a most curious lack of percep- 
tion on the part of the well-meaning strangers. Surely the 
comfortable zealots who are eager to nibble at the foundations 
of whatever religion yet remains in revolutionised France 
(fortunately, those foundations are deeper than is some- 
times supposed), do not wish to identify themselves with 
Nihilists in religious matters. The respectable rich can- 
not wish to undermine the laws of reverence at the base 
of society, or in the name of liberty second the tyranny 
of anti-Christian hatred, which threatens the civilisation 
of Continental Europe. But the respectable rich are not 
very intelligent, and so money is lavishly spent on reli- 
gious disintegration. Servants are tempted to profess a 
spurious Protestantism during the good pleasure and good 
payment of their employers. Children are filched from 
schools where they learn the first lessons of duty and faith, that 
they may fill the benches and excuse the expense that is so 
freely incurred in starting opposition classes, with many more 
additional attractions than the poor machinery of the place can 
offer. Truly these “valiant for truth” folk do not look far 
ahead, or they would shrink from their work of destruction, and 
the active aid they afford to the professors of the law of hate 
versus the law of love. Probably few of the picnickers at Cannes 
think of the under-life of which they snatch away the essence in 
two or three months of extravagance and idleness. If they think 
ef it at all, it is to grumble loudly at the efforts of the chief lady 
ef Cannes, whose name need not be told to any who know 
the place, because she tries to stem the rush of selfish 
frivolity, to remind English visitors of the perpetual debt 
owed by the rich to the poor, and to support and extend 
the works of charity—partially, it must be owned, works 
of self-defence—which she has established, as the place 
kas by its increase of motley population needed their 
multiplication. It would be well if the better-meaning English 
Visitors would use their common-sense to see that the various 
good works in aid of the children, the sick, and the aged of 
Cannes deserve a special respect, because there, where social 
extremes are so marked and the population so shifting, it is 
more important to mend social fractures, and carry on the work 
of class reconciliation, than elsewhere; work important, in the 
first instance, to the poor, but far more to the rich, if they will 
but look ahead. 

Meantime, at Cannes, society is beginning to labour hard at 
pleasure, which may presently spoil the enjoyment of the place. 
its world is very worldly. It affords plenty of material to 
occupy the pen of a Thackeray or a Greville, yet we have dwelt 
on the religious irritations of Cannes because they represent 
curious survivals, and they afford possible forecasts of what, 
after all, must ever attract the curiosity, if not the affection, of 
men and women. In France the religious volcano is in actual 
eruption, and at Cannes the motley and superficial crowd is 
more or less unconsciously an index to the current of deeper 
thought. The figures that lounge in the Cercle Nautique, that 
meet with surprise at cosmopolitan picnics or club balls, are 
vepresentative, from the Russian who intrudes fragments of 


Louis Quinze life under the respectable noses of “ advanced” 
Englishwomen, to the invalid grandee and his swarming 
ministers the Swiss hotel-keepers and shopkeepers. Exiled 
princes and their adherents are at Cannes conspicuous flotsam, 
left by the high tide of monarchy ; but equally at Cannes are 
there tokens of further tempest, angry dawns just hinted through 
the decorous twilight of legitimism. 

The place will be crowded next winter. Much that is un- 
desirable of modern fashion will doubtless obtain within its 
three miles of villas. The best energies of the British will be 
given to lawn tennis, and few will concern themselves about 
Provencale or Ligurian customs and tempers; yet we appeal to 
the least frivolous of the modish mob to preserve the pleasant 
place from the vulgarities, the pseudo-reforms, the mischievous 
patronage that are apt to follow on “ upper-class” invasion. 
We protest against upper-class contempt for indigenous life 
that is the outcome of so antique and vivid a history as is that 
of Provence. 

The excellent and rich patrons of Evangelical societies, 
and tract distributors, who have, in the last twenty years, 
poured some thirty million pamphlets assailing the national 
religion into France, would do well to pause and think to 
what end they are working. But we English, being singularly 
opinionated, and confident that the British Church and Consti- 
tution arethe only panaceas for all European evils, lend our weight 
of character and purse to the destructive forces, which are as con- 
trary to liberty as to all religion. Excellent, well-to-do souls fidget 
about Europe, and, as far as they know how, by making war on the 
only possible religion of many localities, strengthen the hands of 
officials who are too glad to see the churches emptied, and with 
light hearts hasten the Nihilism which is only an extreme and 
antedated form of the gospel of demolition. After all, how 
can English people of the class that is at once endowed with 
delicate health and heavy purses be expected to know 
much of these subjects? “ Anglicise, advienne que pourra,” is 
the motto of too many of the errant Bayards of British thought. 
Yet would they but try to learn something of the true family 
life of their hosts by the Provencal shores, would they but 
endeavour to get below the surface—not a truth-telling surface, 
in such a world as that of Cannes—they would see much that we 
in England might well respect of simple faith and morals ; while 
in the French society of the place, a degree of piety and a high 
tone of manners exist, as a rule, of which some recent volumes of 
memoirs give a fair idea. There is more to learn than to teach at 
Cannes, more to help than there is toreform. Shall we English 
ever believe that we are not wisest and best, and born to set the 
world to rights, by proper application of Bishops and bank- 
notes, soap and a well-marked sense of our superiority ? 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


IS THE CAPE COLONY FIT FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT? 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 

I visitED South Africa some time ago, and have very lately 
returned to it, after a lapse of several years. While at home, in 
England, I have attentively watched the growing interest in 
South-African affairs awakened by the remarkabie events of 
the last five or six years, and have carefully noted the deter- 
mination of politicians in the mother-country to force greater 
responsibilities on colonists, who complain (not without good 
grounds) that every fresh effort to do so is invariably 
preceded by some meddlesome act of interference on the part 
of the Home Government, which makes fresh responsibilities 
peculiarly burdensome and unwelcome. A recent debate in the 
House of Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope, and the pro- 
ceedings which have immediately followed it, have led me to 
make some searching inquiries into the practical working of the 
powers of self-government which this colony already possesses, 
and what I have ascertained leads me to question, not whether 
South Africa is ripe for Confederation, about which so much 
is being said and written in England, but whether, indeed, 
the foremost politicians of the oldest colony in these parts 
are at all fit for the exercise of the powers already entrusted 
to them? About ten years ago, Sir Henry Barkly was sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope, with positive orders to carry “ re- 
sponsible government.” His Excellency lost no time in pre- 
senting the necessary Bill to the Colonial Legislature. Aided 
by the personal unpopularity of certain members of his 
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permanent Executive, whose removal many persons de- 
sired, he succeeded in carrying the measure through the 
House of Assembly. The Legislative Council, however, rejected 
it. Next year the Bill was reintroduced. It passed the Assembly 
by a small majority. In the Council it was eventually adopted 
by a majority of one. Any one who has read the report of a 
Commission appointed in 1875 to investigate the accounts and 
balances of the Colonial Treasury, can entertain uo doubt that 
the member, by whose vote this important Bill became law did 
not possess the qualification necessary for a member of the 
Council. This was notorious at the time, and the objection 
was actually raised; but it then was impossible to sub- 
stantiate it. The first responsible Ministry took office on 
December 1st, 1872. In 1874, Mr. Molteno, the Premier, pro- 
moted his Attorney-General, a barrister of seven years’ stand- 
ing, to the vacant Chief Justiceship, thus ignoring not only the 
prior claims of the experienced Judges already on the Bench 
of the Supreme Court, but also those of the Recorder of Griqua- 
land West and of the Solicitor-General, who, as Acting Attorney- 
General, had taken charge of the Responsible Government Bill 
during its passage through the House of Assembly. This gen- 
tleman was then induced to resign his permanent post, and he 
became Attorney-General. It is only fair to add that Sir Henry 
de Villiers is very generally admitted to adorn the position of Chief 
Justice, and that the qualities which he brings to bear in the 
discharge of the duties of his high office have completely 
silenced the criticisms of those who objected to his appointment, 
as to a political job. Emboldened by the success which had 
crowned his effort to secure an enduring provision for one of 
his four original colleagnes in office, Mr. Molteno, in 1875, 
appointed his Commissioner of Crown Lands and Public Works 
—whose idiosyncracies had made him extremely unpopular— 
to the newly-created permanent post of Controller and 
Auditor-General. The popular outcry was great. The ap- 
pointment was warmly criticised by the Press, and a resolu- 
tion designed to prevent a repetition of anything of the 
kind was adopted by the House of Assembly. The new Auditor- 
General, however—need I say he is a Scotchman ?—declined to 
relinquish his place. No Member of the Assembly had, pre- 
vious to this time, more constantly and more rudely attacked 
the Molteno Administration than Mr. Merriman. When not 
actually denouncing Mr. Molteno’s Government as “weak 
and incapable,” the honourable Member was in the habit 
of exasperating the somewhat irascible Premier by making 
grimaces at the occupants of the Treasury Bench, and 
it is on record that he himself elegantly described the 
proceedings of which he was habitually guilty as “ twisting his 
[Mr. Molteno’s} fail.” As a reward, he received the vacant 
Commissionership and a seat in Mr. Molteno’s Cabinet! In 
1877, the medical advisers of Mr. Jacobs, then Attorney- 
General in the Molteno Administration, insisted on his proceed- 
ing to Europe, for the benefit of his health. It was generally 
supposed that leave of absence would be granted; but at the 
last moment it transpired that Mr. Jacobs, who had previously 
accepted a commission to represent the colony at the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition, had resigned his Ministerial portfolio 
to the late Mr. Stockenstrom. 

Mr. Jacobs had for some years served, first as Attorney- 
General to Kaffraria, and since the annexation of that territory 
to this colony, as Solicitor-General. This latter post he re- 
linquished, as IT have already related, in order to succeed Sir 
Henry de Villiers as Attorney-General. In accepting the 
Attorney-Generalship he also relinquished the Permanent Civil 
Service of the Crown, for the Act by which responsible 
government was here introduced specially provides that 
retiring Ministers shall not receive any pension. Mr. 
Molteno, however, who had by this time begun to re- 
gard himself as above the law, not only awarded a pen- 
sion to Mr. Jacobs, but fixed the amount thereof at a far 
higher sum than would, under the regulations governing 
such cases, have been due, had Mr. Jacobs retired when he 
did from a permanent, instead of from a Ministerial office. Very 
shortly after reaching England, Mr. Jacobs was summoned to 
return to the Cape by a semi-promise of promotion to the judi- 
cial Bench. He hastened back to the colony. On arrival here 
he found his friends out of office, the Sprigg Administration in- 
stalled in their places, the vacant seat on the Bench filled by 
another. As soon as Parliament met, the circumstances under 
which he had been granted a pension were brought to light, and 
it was withdrawn. 








The colleague who, while in opposition to Mr. Molteno, had 
caused him so much annoyance by his antics, was also the. 
cause of his downfall. Invested by his colleagues with the 
powers and duties of War Minister during the Trahskeian ont. 
break of 1877-78, Mr. Merriman wished to arrogate to himself 
the sole control of everything. He ignored both the Governor 
and the Commander of the Forces, and set up as an irrespon. 
sible Military Dictator. Sir Bartle Frere remonstrated in vain, 
In vain he urged that Parliament might be called together, 
The state of affairs became daily more critical. At length, 
the Ministers tendered their resignation, but immediately with. 
drew it; and the Governor had no option but to eject from 
office, almost by force, Ministers who would neither resign, nor 
refrain from tendering advice which Sir Bartle Frere felt he 
could not accept, unless he desired to be “ more fit for a lunati¢ 
asylum” than for the post of Governor. In February, 1878, 
the Sprigg Administration took office. They pledged them. 
selves to respect the authority of the Crown; to leave 
purely military matters to military men; to provide effec. 
tively for the organisation of, and to increase the colonial 
defensive forces; to turn their attention to administrative 
reform, and to do all in their power to further the views of the 
Imperial Government anent Confederation, the special object of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s mission to South Africa. On the eastern 
frontier they did leave military matters to military men, and 
thanks to Lord Chelmsford, the Gealeka and Gaika rebellions 
were suppressed. But on the northern border, the Attorney. 
General of the Sprigg Administration (Mr. Upington) him- 
self took the field, arrayed in military costume and girded 
with a sabre. In Basutoland, a rebellious chief for many 
months defied the efforts of the newly-created Yeomanry 
force, which consists of three regiments, effective chiefly 
on paper, and though two of the Ministers tried to dis- 
lodge him from his mountain, the Premier by speechifying, at 
which he is an adept, and the Native Secretary with dynamite, 
the wily old chief was not subdued until his stronghold was 
stormed by the Cape Mounted Riflemen, under Colonel Bayly, 
when Morosi himself was killed. Of administrative reform no 
more has been heard; but a very lukewarm attempt has just 
been made to induce the House of Assembly to agree to a Con- 
ference of Delegates, who were to consider the question of Con- 
federation. When this question was submitted to the Colonial 
Parliament by Mr. Sprigg, I innocently supposed that, con- 
sidering what he had said with regard to it in various political 
orations he has delivered in divers parts of the country since his 
accession to office, and considering the importance attached to it 
by the Imperial Government, he would declare the determination 
of his Cabinet to stand or fall by the decision of the Parliament 
in regard to it. No such intimation, however, escaped his lips. 
On the contrary, he not only expressed his readiness to accept 
any amendments in regard to the constitution of the proposed 
Conference which the House might choose tomake, but eventually 
suffered a motion to revert to “the previous question” to be 
carried without division. If I was surprised at this, you may 
fancy my astonishment when, immediately after this result, he 
declared “ that he felt no loss of dignity” in consequence of the 
course he had adopted, and trusted that the House would not 
consider him to have suffered any such loss! Here we havea 
responsible Minister of the Crown defeated on a question of 
vital importance urged upon his consideration by the Repre- 
sentative of the Crown, whose nominee he is (for his accession to 
office was in no sense the act of the Legislature, but entirely 
the act of the Governor, and that Governor one whose rwison 
Vétre is confederation), coolly abandoning the policy which for 
two years he has advocated in almost every town of the colony, 
without resigning the seals of office and without “feeling any 
loss of dignity!’ But this is not all. Among the Members of 
the Assembly, Mr. Fleming, one of the representatives of Graafl- 
reinet, has been a constant opponent of the Sprigg Administra- 
tion on the only question which that Administration has made 
one of office,—the disarmament of the Basutos. Mr. Fleming 
spoke and voted against the Government. Yet he was allowed 
to come forward in the self-same session as the mover of a vote 
of confidence in the Government, whose policy he had but a 
few days before emphatically condemned as “ arbitrary and un- 
constitutional.” In regard to this motion, again, the conduct of 
the Opposition has been as strange as that of the Government. 
The latter mustered its followers. In a House of 68 Members, 
38 only were present when the division-bell rang. he Opposi- 
tion, to a man, had fled! To the Government Whip was 
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left tle odious task of dividing the House, and in order to 
secure 4 division, he and another staunch supporter were com- 
pelled to express by their votes a want of confidence in the 
Cabinet, which they, of all the Members in the House, are most 
anxious to support. Can you wonder if, after witnessing such 
anomalous proceedings, I ask, “ Is the Cape Colony fit for self- 
government ‘aay 

[We insert the above communication for the sake of the 
light which it throws on Sir Bartle Frere’s notions of Con- 
gstitutional Government. A Governor who felt that he “had 
no option but to eject from office, almost by force,” Ministers of 
whom he disapproved, and who installed in their place a Ministry 
pledged to carry out a programme of his own, does not seem to 
us the fittest instrument for teaching colonists the art of self- 
government ; nor can we feel surprised that under such teaching 
their progress hitherto has been so imperfect.—Eb. Spectator] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

THE BOURNEMOUTH CASE. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The letters of Sir Henry Taylor and Mr. Portal leave 
very little for those outside the parish of Bournemouth to say 
at present. At the same time, it seems right that some one 
should say,—after your forcible and generous article,—that 
gome of those who have been giving special attention to 
“Patronage” for some time past, feel strongly that a case has 
now arisen in which the injustice and absurdity of the present 
system are so clearly brought out, that it may be looked upon 
as a point of departure for a serious movement in favour of 
reform. 

Sir Henry Taylor tells the story almost too favourably. But 
the first fact to be grasped is that the patron is merely exer- 
cising a perfectly legal right in an arbitrary way—not more so, 
perhaps, than when his father appointed the late Vicar, Mr. 
Bennett, thirty-five years ago. Meantime, the state of the 
circumstances is so changed, that it is hard to realise that 
exactly the same thing is being done over again,—namely, the 
appointment of a clergyman as pastor of the parish at the 
absolute will of a local landowner, with no more account taken of 
the parishioners than if they did not exist. And this feature in 
the case, instead of being exceptional, is just that which it 
has in common with the whole system of Patronage in the 
Church of England. There are, indeed, a handful of exceptions, 
butthese exceptions take so crude and unworkable aform—that of 
direct popular election—that no reformer dreams of moving for 
reform in that direction. It is necessary, therefore, to admit, as 
your article does, that in resisting the patron in this case, or 
encouraging the parishioners to resist him, we are setting our- 
selves in opposition, not to an individual, but to an immense 
system of incalculable strength. And, as one who has long 
foreseen this struggle, I can only say that I had not hoped to 
see the issue raised in a form so sure to carry popular sym- 
pathy, when it is plainly and dispassionately stated. This, 
however, is not my present object. 

It is clear that the Bishop of the diocese is nearly powerless 
in such a case. He can only refuse institution, when the patron 
has legally presented a clerk to him, on grounds that will sus- 
tain an action at law, and not always then. No one dreams of 
raising formal objections to Bishop Ryan, though had the 
recommendations of the recent Commission become law, it 
would, perhaps, have been possible to do so, on the score 
of age. The venerable Bishop is clearly taking up strong 
ground in declining to recognise any one’s right to in- 
terview him on the part of the parish, with a view 
to influencing his decision. He has accepted a gift from 
a friend,—which his friend had a perfect right to bestow upon 
him, and which happens to be agreeable to him. What can any 
one have to say to him? ‘That the rights of other people have 
been made over to him, and that no moral right can be made 
out on the patron’s part to bestow these, nor any on his part to 
accept them, as if they were part and parcel of the donor’s 
private property, which he could give away like a present of 
game,—this is a view of the case which no one has a right to 
suppose has ever presented itself to an Anglican clergyman 
in Bishop’s orders, who has been familiar with the existing sys- 
tem during the last forty years. But it is the view of the case 
which presents itself with increasing force to the present and the 
rising generation of Churchmen. And the question is how best to 


give effect to it in the present case, if not in order to effect any 
change in the patrons’ present plans, at all events in order to 
influence public policy in the imminent reform of ‘“ Patronage.” 
And I can only see the familiar and unpleasant policy of 
“agitation.” It may be respectful and considerate, just as well 
as discourteous and violent. Butagitation there must be. The 
patron may be roused to see that he is endangering the “ rights” 
of avery large class. The temptation to quote “Quem Deus 
vult perdere,” &c., is almost irresistible, when one looks round 
on the present temper of too many landowners. That they can 
hope to be allowed to go on “ giving away” their “ livings” on 
the present footing, is what surely not even Lord Salisbury nor 
Sir George Meyrick can believe. The Bishop of Winchester and 
the other Bishops may be roused to see that their true policy 
lies in the direction of openly protecting “divers uses” in 
different parishes, or even in the same; and in ranging them- 
selves on the side of the movement for obtaining some voice for 
the people in the appointment of their own pastors. And 
Churchmen generally may be roused to take a larger view of 
the Patronage question than they have hitherto done. It is 
time for a truce to the vain wrangling over the question which 
of the present classes of patrons has exercised the right best or 
worst, and to concentrate our energies on the endeavour to find 
tenable ground of solid principle for the reform which can no 
longer be delayed. 

Having been, by the kindness of friends at Bournemouth, 
taken into their counsels and confidence, 1 refrain from saying 
anything that might look like an indication of their probable 
course of action. It is enough to say that Mr. Harland’s 
moderate and plausible letter has no practical bearing whatever 
on the question which has now arisen between the patron and 
the parishioners of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, and that no one 
can expect such a congregation, organised and led as it is, to 
submit to be dispersed or coerced, and the work of thirty-five 
years undone, and the monument of a ministry of rare simpli- 
city and unselfishness overthrown, from any fear of invading 
the rights of “property.” They are not the kind of men to be 
moved either by the displeasure of their “ patron,” or by well- 
meant assurances that, if they will only be quiet, everything 
will turn out for the best, in this best of all possible Churches. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, August 3rd. Joun OAKLEY. 





PRIVATE PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I am obliged to Mr. Brewin for producing another 
instance of the injustice of the present law prohibiting 
the erection of an extra-parochial chapel without the 
permission of the incumbent of the parish. Such in- 
stances might, no doubt, be multiplied to any extent. 
Probably petitions to Parliament and to Convocation, ask- 
ing that the privilege conceded to institutions may be ex- 
tended to any two or more parishioners willing to guarantee 
the stipend of a chaplain, would have their effect. It is evident 
that the existing grievance is felt by all parties alike. Let us 
all join in getting it removed. 

Probably, however, the minister of the Iron Church at Rich- 
mond runs no risk of sharing the fate of Mr. Tooth, even if his 
licence is withdrawn, and he continues to minister without one. 
The harassed congregation of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, have 
not got an iron church. The St. John’s victims of an unjust 
law are more fortunate in possessing this city of refuge. But 
what an absurdity it is, that if they added an iron room or two 
to their iron church, and got together three or four old women 
with bad legs, they would have converted their irregular iron 
church into a regular hospital chapel, to which all governors and 
subscribers could claim admission, and of which the chaplain 
could equally claim a licence !—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Burghelere, August 3rd. G. R. Porta. 





THE GLUT OF MONEY, AND INVESTMENTS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—Your thoughtful and suggestive article bearing on this 
subject has been read by many with peculiar interest. It 
strikes a timely key-note, and may lead to inquiry and important 
results. We in England are well-nigh as ill-conditioned in 
respect to our investments as in the form of our popular amuse- 
ments. There is a lack of initiation and a tendency to look 
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outside for attractions, and when some bold adventurer takes the 
lead, to rush in like a flock of sheep. Here we have, as alleged, 
some £200,000,000 virtually lying idle, on the one hand; and: 
on the other, home industries languishing for the requisite 
capital to make them profitable. Fruit-culture on the shores of 
the Mediterranean and tea-growing in Georgia may be all very 
well, but they are far a-field, and involve the risk of the waste- 
ful expenditure and “ corrupt practices” which ruined so many of 
the foreign loans originated for public works. 

Your question, “ Has Science said its last word about build- 
ing materials?” is receiving in some quarters a practical 
solution. In May a paper was read before tke Society of Arts 
upon the utilisation of blast-furnace slag in this direction. It 
is estimated that in one year no less than 8,000,000 tons of 
this waste product are produced, absorbing about a quarter 
of a million sterling annually in its disposal, and covering acres 
of land that might be valuable for agricultural or building 
purposes. Within the past few years, two considerable experi- 
ments have been carried to a fairly successful issue. At 
Middlesbrough, a company is making from slag, under Wood- 
ward’s patent, paving blocks, which, on account of their cheap- 
ness, and suitability for crossings, channelling, and the like, 
are finding a ready market. !At the Cleveland Slag Works, 
cheap building materials of every description are being manu- 
factured on a large scale under the superintendence of Mr. 
Charles Wood, the author of the paper referred to. After a 
somewhat prolonged and expensive process of perfecting the 
patent appliances, the most remarkable results have been at- 
tained. Slag cement, which has stood the severest tests in 
foundations, retaining-walls, buildings, piers, &c., can be sup- 
plied at 6s. per ton, whilst concrete composed of this cement 
and slag shingle costs only 5s. 6d. per cubic yard. A cheap and 
effective mortar for ordinary building purposes is made at the 
slag works, and also artificial stone, in the form of chimney- 
pieces, window-sills, wall-coping, as well as for paving foot- 
paths, stables, &c. Slag-sand for manure, and wool for packing, 
are amongst Mr. Wood’s manufactures. The chief product, both 
in respect to the quantity of raw material consumed and pro- 
viding an economical and efficient article in constant demand, 
is the concrete or slag brick for ordinary building purposes. 
There are now two machines—Bodmer aud Wood’s patents— 
employed, making about 130,000 bricks weekly, and consuming 
over 250 tons of slag sand, prepared by a simple contrivance 
constructed near the blast furnace, and thus absorbing for one 
article nearly 14,000 tons of slag per annum. The total cost of 
the bricks does not exceed 10s. 6d. per thousand, and they find a 
profitable market, particularly in London, where several millions 
have been sold to leading builders this year. Here is a new 
industry, for which there is scope and need in every iron and 
steel-producing district in the country, and only requiring the 
help of the over-loaded capitalist for extensive development. 

In connection with this question, can nothing be done ona 
large scale to provide more commodious, better situated, and 
pleasantly-conditioned dwellings for the working and other 
classes in our manufacturing towns ? During this year, in the 
principal centres in the North, the empty houses have been 
gradually getting occupied, and in most of them there is a 
residuum of hovels unfit for human habitation. Within 
‘the boundaries,” or adjacent to them, there is an abund- 
ance of land, which, in the inflated times, sold readily at 
10s. to 20s. per yard, and could now be obtained in tracts at 
one-half or one-third of these prices. The overcrowding, 
high rents, and miserable houses which on the average pre- 
vail in our great and growing manufacturing towns suggest a 
wide field for the safe and beneficent investment of capital. 
Hitherto, with few exceptions, this work has been done 
by individuals without system or adequate capital; and the 
building societies, restricted, as for the most part they are, 
simply to advancing money, do not meet the case. What is 
wanted—and will yet be done, with permanent benefit to all 
concerned—is to purchase land on the wholesale (not retail) 
principle, lay it out properly, and either erect suitable houses, or 
sell the lots at moderate prices, with rigid regulations as to the 
description of buildings. Something in this direction has been 
successfully done in several parts of England, and one experi- 
ment in Scotland deserves to be specially mentioned, for its 
completeness as an illustration. A number of ‘years ago a 
Company in Edinburgh, chiefly working-men, purchased several 
small estates. and have erected on them superior dwellings (to 
the value of over £400,000), nearly all of which are owned and 





— 


occupied by workmen; the average cost to the purchasers 
has been considerably less than it would have been as the 
result of ordinary individual speculative building, while the 
buildings and their surroundings are greatly improved, 
and the capital invested has yielded an annual return 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. In nearly every manufacturing 
district throughout England—in most iron-making towns 
notoriously—a great want exists; individual enterprise 
aud philanthropy have done something to meet it; but the 
wide field lies ready, and it would be at once a laudable ang 
remunerative work to help in providing adequate house ac. 
commodation for the people. Then some portion of the land 
should be set aside for gardening purposes; fruit and veget- 
able culture can be made to yield 50 per cent. in England, 
and yet little is done to foster it! I am aware of severat 
cases where land which had been let at from two to four pounds 
per acre brought readily from ten to fifteen pounds, when set 
aside for gardens; and the demand for allotments grows in 
the manufacturing districts. 

There are many other points, such as the facilitating inter- 
communication and cheap carriage by means of tramways, the 
purchase and development of valuable undertakings commenced 
with insufficient capital or caught in the net of depression ; but 
I have already trespassed too far on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw Investor. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL AGAIN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—With a view to point out some, at any rate, of the facts 
of this matter, will you allow an old Guy’s man, one uncon- 
nected with the institution for twenty years past, and knowing 
no more of its present circumstances than has been disclosed in 
the public Press, to comment very briefly on the Report of a 
Committee of the Governors of the Hospital, published in the 
Times of July 22nd,—a Committee certainly not unfavourably 
disposed to the new Treasurer, or the new Matron, or the new 
system, and seemingly well disposed to make things pleasant 
allround? ‘The part of the report on which I would comment 
runs thus,—the Committee say “that in about two-thirds of 
the wards there is now no dissatisfaction, and in many there is 
reason to believe that there is considerable improvement. There 
is no valid reason for believing that in any case is interference 
with the orders of the medical staff either sanctioned or connived 
at by the Matron; there is no reason to think that the present 
nursing arrangements put any real hindrance in the way of 
medical observation or practice on the part of the students. In 
regard to the appointment and reception of the Matron, the 
Committee are of opinion that needful changes were introduced 
without sufficient consultation and preparation, and that some 
details were unduly insisted upon. The Matron was not per- 
sonally introduced to the Staff. She was apparently authorised 
to frame rules on which the Staff were not consulted, but which, 
in their opinion, affected (though unintentionally on the part of 
either Treasurer or Matron) the medical treatment of the 
patients. The Matron herself understood that no further 
authority than that of the treasurer was required, and he, on 
his part, was under the impression that the changes contem- 
plated would be acceptable to the medical staff. The Committee 
are firmly convinced that the Treasurer, the medical staff, and 
the Matron have had the same object in view—viz., to promote 
the good of the hospital and the comfort of the patients—and 
they see no reason for calling upon the Matron to resign.” 

Different persons, reading between the lines, may draw 
different inferences, but the report would appear to indicate at 
least this much,—-(a), that somehow or other, there has been 
interference with the orders of the Medical Staff,—a curious 
occurrence to arise spontaneously ; (b), that there has been on 
the part of the matron an undue insistance on unimportant and 
presumedly novel details,—no great evidence of her special fit- 
ness and judiciousness; (c), that some persons valued by the 
medical staff have left the Hospital,—the allegation being that 
many have been discharged remorselessly for their neglect of 
unduly insisted-on details; (d), that nevertheless there is no 
sufficient reason for calling on the newly-appointed matron 
herself to resign,—the harshness being too evident of meting 
out to her anything like the measure she has meted out so freely 
to others ; (e), that in one-third of the wards dissatisfaction 
is still manifested,—and this, notwithstanding the re- 
pressive influence of actual and prospective evictions ; 
(f), that the present nursing arrangements have seemed 
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at least to put some hindrance in the way of medical 
observation and practice on the part of the students,—and this 
ona school dependent mainly for its eminence on the large and 
free opportunities for practice it has ever afforded and been re- 

puted to afford ; (g), that these nursing arrangements have, in 
the opinion of the medical staff, affected unfavourably the 
medical treatment of the patients,—their opinion, indeed, not 
counting for much ; (1), that these same nursing arrangements 
were introduced without any consultation whatever with the 
medical staff,—the allegation, moreover, being that the arrange- 
ments have been persevered with, in despite of their protest; (7), 
and lastly, that it came entirely as a surprise, alike on the irre- 
sponsible treasurer, and on the matron of his selection, that in 
determining upon a reorganisation of the nursing arrangements 
of Guy’s Hospital, any consultation with, or deference to, the 
distinguished Medical Staff of the Hospital should have been 
thought necessary, or advisable, or to be called for by common 
courtesy. 

Assuming the need for some improvement of the old nursing 
arrangements, of which I know nothing, one way or the other, 
but admit the inherent probability, it has not yet been sug- 
gested that the medical staff would have been opposed to a 
reform judiciously introduced, or that they were insensible to 
any need for reform. But they contend that, taken altogether, 
the present nursing is the reverse of an improvement on the 
former nursing; and they intimate, rightly or wrongly, that 
the primary interests of a beneficent and renowned institution, 
great in the memories not only of its medical and surgical, but 
also of its clerical staff, are being capriciously sacriticed to a 
spirit of rampant ecclesiasticism. 

The bath incident, as you rightly say, stands by itself, 
and remains to be fully investigated. But awaiting this 
fuller investigation, the obvious view of the matter would 
appear to be that of the coroner’s jury,—that an act sanc- 
tioned by the ward-sister as an act of cleanliness, an act 
unimportant, if properly and feelingly conducted, was converted 
by a self-sufficient nurse of the newly-introduced and alleged 
superior class, whether ignorantly or worse than ignorantly, 
into an act of manslaughter, and this irrespective of any degree 
of blame for neglect of supervision being attachable or not to 
the ward-sister, admittedly one of the old nursing staff of the 
hospital—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wm. Opune, M.A. Oxon., M.B. Lond., F.R.C.P., 


[Mr. Odling’s extract from the report is given in his letter 
between inverted commas, but it ought not to be so given, for 
though almost all quotation, and of course representing, in Mr. 
Odling’s opinion, a fair summary of the report, it is a mere 
string of sentences separated from other matter equally im- 
portant to the understanding of the whole case, and not, in our 
opinion, an adequate summary of it. His letter depends for 
its force absolutely on the assumption that the Committee of 
Investigation had a bias against the medical men, and in favour 
of the changes made. ‘This is, we believe, entirely untrue. So 
far as the Committee of Investigation had a bias at all, we 
should think it was rather on the side of the Medical Statf, who 
are great powers in the world, as well as in the hospital. We 
believe that the Committee reported strictly what men of the 
world, listening carefully to both sides, and certainly sot 
biassed in favour of the recent arrangements, if they 
biassed at all, felt compelled by their knowledge of the facts 
of the case to report.—Ep. Spectator. | 


F.R.S 


were 


KERRY ESTATES AND AGENTS 
(To THE Evitor OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ) 

Sir,—It would have been wiser if Mr. J. T. Trench had allowed 
your lenient criticism upon the despotic traditions formerly 
prevailing upon the Kerry estate of Lord Lansdowne to pass 
without comment. His appearance in print of your issue of 
July 31st is apt to provoke observations from those who are 
aware that what another correspondent terms “the grim 
reality ” of the Trench tradition is still, in many of its most 
obnoxious features, as potent an agency of the 
mountaineers of Kerry as ever it has been in the past. 

It is but a little while ago since the writer witnessed the 
“rent day” in one portion of the vast Kerry estate. The 


sorrow to 


realities of Irish tenant existence there observable, and the 
contrast between the trembling cottiers, many of them old 
widows, tendering their ‘ corn-rents,” 
agents (young gentlemen who are 


and the jaunty, incipient 
sent to learn agent-wisdom 








at the feet of Mr. Trench), were indeed studies worthy of 
another Wilkie. The less Mr. Trench courts publicity, the 
longer is his school likely to live.—I am, Sir, &c., SNEEM. 





“FAUST” ON THE STAGE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Goethe’s Faust, in the shape in which we now know it, 
was first published in 1808. It was first acted upon a public 
stage in Brunswick on January 19th, 1829. Twenty-one years 
elapsed before Germany produced the greatest work in its 
literature on the German Stage. It would seem that Goethe 
wrote Faust merely to satisfy his own ideal, and that his great 
work was never limited in conception by any regard to its 
possible production on the boards. Goethe himself, as Adolph 
Enslin records, never himself saw his own Faust upon the 
stage, though it was played in Weimar on August 29th, 1829, 
in honour of the poet’s eightieth birthday. He seems to have 
shrunk with timid reticence from seeing his great ideal work 
dealt with through the conventionalities of the Stage. 

I have just succeeded in obtaining a copy of the play- 
bill of the first performance in Brunswick. To the best of my 
knowledge and belief, the original cast is wholly unknown in 
England, and as such a record must interest your readers, I 
beg to append a transcript of this, the original play-bill of 
Faust :— 


BRAUNSCHWEIG HOF THEATER. 
MONTAG, DEN 19 JANUAR, 1829, ZUM ERSTENMAL, 


FAUST, 
Tragidie in Sechs Abtheilungen, von Goethe, fiir die Biihne redigirt. 





PERSONEN, 

Faust Herr Schuetz. Erster (Handwerksbursche) Herr Feuerflacke 
Wagner, sein Famulus Herr Senk Abn err Kuester. 
Mephistophe les Herr Marr. | Dritt Herr Fischer. 
Der Erdgeist Herr Dessoir. Erste (Schueler) Herr Berger. 
Roeser Geist Herr Gossmann. | Zweiter Herr Ritinhege D 
Ein Schueler Herr Huebsch. Erstes (Dienstmaedchen) Dem. Solbr 
Frosch (studenten) Herr Eggers. Lweites Slise Hamdath. 
Brande Herr Guenther. Erstes (Buergermaedchen ) Madme. Groesser. 
Siebel Herr Moller. Zweites Dem. Hoepfer. 
Altmayer Herr Scholz. Erster (Buerger) Herr Gerard. 

lexe Madme. Lay. | Zweiter Herr Clarpius. 
Margarethe, ein Buerger- Dritter Herr Haa 

maedchen Madme. om meer Eine alte Wahrsagerir Madme. 
Valentin, ihr Bruder, Soldat Herr Ket Soldaten. Ik. Erse heinungen. 





ieis 
Der Anfang ist um 6 Uhr, und das Ende cank 
halb 10 Uhr. 


Frau M; arthe, ihre 
barin 


Nach- 
Md. Klingemann. 


The performance just recorded was the first representation of 
Faust in any public theatre ; but it should also be mentioned 
that the play had been acted in a half diletftunte manner, and to 
a private if brilliant audience, in Berlin, on May 24th, 1820. This 
representation took place in the Monbijou Palace, and was under 
the auspices of Prince Anton Radziwill, the husband of the 
only daughter of Prince Ferdinand of Prussia. 

Mephistopheles was played by Prince Karl of Mecklenburg, 
the youngest brother of Queen Louisa. The actor, Wolff, of 
the Royal Theatre, acted Faust; Graf Voss was the Wagner ; 
and Frau Stich (afterwards so well known as Frau Crelinger) 
enacted Gretchen. The play was Bowdlerised for representation 
before the royal and courtly audience, which comprised the 
King, Friedrich Wilhelm III.; all the Princes, including, no 
doubt, the present Emperor, and many noble guests honoured 
with invitations. Zelter reported all the details of the repre- 
sentation to Goethe. I could add many more details, but that I 
fear to i ge unduly upon the space that you can afford for 
such a letter. I ask leave, however, to add that I hope to give 
a tolerably complete study of Goethe’ s Faust in the two next 
following numbers of the Modern Review.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Arts Club, August 4th. H. Scuvetz Witsoy. 

. THE BASIS OF FAITH. 

(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—The review of Wace’s Bampton Lectures on “ The Foun- 
dations of Faith,” in the Spectator of the 17th July, mentions 
my work on “The Scientific Bases of Faith,” as one which 
“treats the problem of faith as part of the problem of know- 
ledge.” In the sense in which you appear to mean this, it is 
not my view. The intention of my work is partly to show that 
the new conceptions of the Universe which we have learned 
from such teachers as Lyell and Darwin, form a better intellec- 
tual basis for the Christian Faith than the old conceptions ; 
but partly also to show that religious faith is not sui generis, 
but is the highest developmeut of the instinctive trust of 
children in their parents. I agree with all you say in the 
review in question about the essentially personal character of 
faith. It is very interesting to observe how this truth is pre- 
served in devotional utterances of all kinds, even when it is lost 
in formal theology.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Joseri Joun Murruy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Autrim, July 25th. 
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P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read Dr. Carpenter’s 
letter, published by you on the 24th, in which he says that 
“ every believer’s God is neither more nor less than his own idea 
of God.” This seems self-evident, and yet it is not true. Is 
the child’s father nothing more to the child than the child’s own 
idea of his father? Dr. Carpenter would, perhaps, be right if 
God had left us to discover him, as we have discovered gravita- 
tion and electricity ; but our relation to God—not as children, 
but as learners—is fundamentally changed by the fact of reve- 
lation. 





FREE-WILL. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.,’’] 
Sir,— No one,” you say, in the former of your two papers on 
* Aristotle on Free-will,”’ ‘‘ will be able to assert free-will 
effectively, till he allows that there is a position from which it 
is invisible.” This position (Spectator, January 18th, 1879 
p. 80) we are in, “ when we are considering the actions of other 
men.” 

But surely, were it not for the non-phenomenal “I” of your 
second paper, we are in it equally when we are considering our 
own actions. And, with regard to another man’s actions, surely 
we cease to be in it, so soon and go far as in him also we realise 
the existence of a similar non-phenomenal “I.” My own action 
cannot be other than the joint outcome of my self and my cir- 
cumstances. Perfect knowledge, therefore, of my self and cir- 
cumstance would be certain foreknowledge of my action. Action 
so foreknown is necessitated. It is impossible, therefore, for me 
to act freely. It is impossible for me to be guilty where I am 
not free. But, for all the impossibility of it, I—the non- 
phenomenal “ I’’—know both that I am free and that I may be 
guilty, as surely as I know that I move, though absolute 
motion may be incomprehensible. I know it of myself, and so 
far as I know another to be a non-phenomenal “1,” I know it 
of him. 

Your juror’s inability to find a man guilty (deserving of pun- 
ishment) upon full realisation of all the man’s antecedents— 
birth, training, temptations, &c.—arises just from the with- 
drawal of his attention from the existence of the man’s non- 
phenomenal “TI.” In his own case, the same juror’s knowledge 
of antecedents would not save him from feeling himself guilty. 
Why not, except because he could not escape from his own “I” ? 

It is surely no objection to recognising the reality of Free- 
will, that we do not see it except from the one position from 
which alone it is in sight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harrer. 

P.S.— Man’s will a link in the chain of fate.” I cannot 
help asking permission to remind your readers how to Epicurus 
and Lucretius the certainty of their conviction to the contrary 
of that, seemed warrant enough for Cicero’s “res tota ficta 
pueriliter,” which, nevertheless, from their stand-point may well 
seem most philosophical,—the attribution of an infinitesimal 
free-will to primordial atoms :— 

“ Denique, si semper motus conectitur omnis, 

Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo, 

Nee declinando faciunét primordia motus 

Principium quoddam quod fati foedera rumpat, 

Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur, 

Libera per terras unde haec animantibus exstat,— 

Unde est haec, inquam, fatis avolsa potestas 

Per quam progredimur quo ducit quemque voluntas ? 

Nam dubio procul his rebus sua evique voluntas 

Principium dat.’’—(‘ Lucretius,” ii., 251.) 
With much more, if I durst ask for space enough,—all, too, as 
Plutarch tells us (quoted by Munro), “ Lest evil should be left 
without its condemnation,’—‘Y rio rod wy xaranimsiv aviynantoy 
Thy xaniay, 








BOOKS. 
—— 
MARY ANERLEY.* 
Mr. Buackmore can afford to repeat himself. He is strong 
enough to dispense with novelty, as the first, or even as a very 
prominent quality of his work, and having found a situation or 
an incident that suits him, to look at it from and to present it 
in various points of view. He may be quite sure that those 
points of view will all be acceptable to his readers, just as his 
readers may rely upon their being put with power and pic- 
turesqueness. He has availed himself of this privilege in his 








* Mary Anerley: a Yorkshire Tale. By R. D. Blackmore. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 





latest novel, Mary Anerley; for in the story of Robin Lyth, 
the gallant, daring, handsome young smuggler, we have the 
reverse of The Maid of Sker. A child saved from a ship- 
wreck, and found by strange people, who rescue and 
rear the helpless little waif, is the chief personage 
in both instances; but none of Mr. Blackmore’s readers 
will, therefore, suspect him of poverty of invention. On 
the whole, we think Mary Anerley is the best book he hag 
written since Lorna Doone; there are passages in it—the 
death of Sir Philip Yordas is one of them,—the beautifully 
drawn contrast between his fatal ride and the ramble of Mary 
Anerley and her delightful pony, “ Sir Keppel,” is another— 
which surpass anything in the first book which introduced the 
writer to the public, and made an ineffaceable mark for him. 
Love and knowledge of Nature are among his chief and most 
charming characteristics; in none of his works are they dis. 
played more bountifully than in this one. Again, we find 
in his characters and scenes the same subtle sympathy with 
the natural surroundings that made his Exmoor story so 
poetical and artistic. The breezy, wholesome, rugged, sturdy 
aspect of the wildest and most rugged part of the wild and 
rough North Riding is always before his readers, as they follow 
the fortunes of the happy, handsome, healthy, strong, constant. 
minded girl who saves the life of the hero, and has her own 
life saved by him, in the very beginning of the story, in a down- 
right tit-for-tat fashion, on which an ordinary novelist would 
not venture. ‘The people in the book are drawn with great breadth 
and vigour; one of them is as fierce and brutal as the terrible 
hero of Wuthering Heights—to be sure, he is both hanged and 
drowned in the first chapter—and they are all racy of the soil. 
The story is more dramatic than the author’s later works; the 
climax is especially so, when Robin Lyth is cleared of the accu- 
sation of murdering Carroway, the Captain of the Coastguard, 
a personage in the portrayal of whom humour and pathos are 
admirably mingled, when the real criminal is self-convicted 
by a clever device of Mr. Mordack’s—a prevision of the ideal 
detective, conspicuous for his absence in our actual ex- 
perience—-and justice is evenly dealt out in a few lines, 
The atmosphere of the book is strong and wholesome, 
the lines of the story are simple, and Mr. Blackmore 
disdains the economic arts employed by novelists of less 
resource who need to exercise thrift. He flings incident about 
with a lavish hand, and disdains to avail himself of the most 
favourable opportunities for making mysteries. ‘There is a 
deed, with certain marks upon it which are discovered 
to have reference to a box lettered “CC; and so much 
turns on that deed and that box, that it would have supplied 
Mr. Wilkie Collins with at least one volume, and Mrs. 
Henry Wood would have got two out of it, with com- 
fort to herself, if not to her readers; but Mr. Blackmore 
passes over all tricks of this kind with lofty indifference. 
The family lawyer proceeds, with equal composure and brevity, 
to inform the daughters of the both hanged and drowned 
Sir Philip Yordas (and serve him right!) that their wicked 
father’s wicked will is of no avail, and the reader is fully in- 
formed of the position, with all its whys and wherefores. Of 
course, he knows from the beginning that the smuggler bold, 
young Robin Lyth, is the heir of the son whom Sir Philip 
Yordas flattered himself he had disinherited ; but that does not 
matter in the least; the power of the story is in nowise injured 
by its plainness. ‘The two sisters are very happily drawn, 
especially in the earlier parts of the story. We do not like 
Madam Philippa’s attempt to get rid of the deed; and the 
rescue of her by Robin, when she all but loses her life, while 
engaged in the felonious attempt, is melodramatic, just the 
one false note in the whole of the fine composition. Farmer 
Anerley and his daughter, so much alike in their moral 
nature, and each so strong of will that one feels any grave 
cause of difference between these two must be well-nigh deadly, 
are quite faultlessly delineated; and the Carroway household 
is a triumph of unaffectedness and skill. It is very rarely that 
one feels a novel to be equally good as a story of incident and 
a study of character, but that is what one does feel about Mary 
Anerley. The conversational portions of the book are not equal 
to the descriptive, but we do not know any other writer who 
could do them so well. Smuggling stories are generally 
pleasant, and it may safely be averred that the sympathies of 
the reader are with the smugglers. If this be immoral, let Mr. 
Blackmore look to it ; his Robin Lyth is as irresistible a Free- 
trader as ever ran a cargo of French silks for the dames, and 
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French brandy for the squires of former days. The book is 
thickly strewn with gems of description of scenery, skies, trees, 
and the feelings inspired by these beautiful objects in those who 
are consciously or unconsciously attuned to the enjoyment of them. 
Mr. Blackmore’s readers may string whole chaplets of such gems 
forthemselves. Here is one, the first glimpse we get of Anerley 
Farm, and of the girl who used to take all her troubles to her 
father, because “ it was felt between them, when her pretty hair 
was shed upon his noble waistcoat, that they two were in the 
right, and cared very little who thought otherwise :’— 


“Mary (without heed almost of any but her mother) had turned 
into a full-grown damsel, comely, sweet, and graceful. She was tall 
enough to look short, and short enough never to seem too tall, even 
when her best feelings were outraged; and nobody, looking at her 
face, could wish to do anything but please her; so kind was the gaze 
of her deep blue eyes, so pleasant the frankness of her gentle fore- 
head, so playful the readiness of rosy lips for a pretty answer or a 
lovely smile. But if any could be found so callous and morvet 
as not to be charmed or nicely cheered by this, let him only take a 
longer look, not rudely, but simply in a spirit of polite inquiry ; and 
then would he see, on the delicate rounding of each soft and dimpled 
cheek, a carmine hard to match on pallet, morning sky, or flower- 
bed. Lovely people ought to be at home in lovely places, and though 
this cannot be so always, asa general rule it is. At Anerley Farm 
the land ‘was equal to the stock it had to bear, whether of trees, or 
corn, or cattle, hogs, or mushrooms, or mankind. The farm was not 
so large or rambling as to tire the mind or foot, yet wide enough and 
full of change,—rich pasture, hazel copse, green valleys, fallows 
brown, and golden breast-lands, pillowing into nooks of fern, clumps 
of shade for horse or heifer, and for rabbits sandy warren, furzy 
cleve for hare and partridge, not without a little mere for 
willows and for wild ducks. And the whole of the land, with 
a general slope of liveliness and rejoicing, spread itself well 
to the sun, with a strong inclination towards the morning, to 
catch the cheery import of his voyage across the sea. ... 
Mary Anerley, when the ripple of the tide is fresh, and the glance 
of the summer morn glistening on the sands, if a little rocky basin 
happens to be fit for shrimping, tucks up her skirt, and gaily runs 
upon the accustomed playground, with her pony left to wait for her. 
The pony is old while she is young (although she was born before 
him), and now he belies his name ‘ Lord Keppel’ by starting at every 
soft glimmer of the sea. Therefore, now he is left to roam at his 
leisure above high-water mark, poking his nose into black, dry weed, 
probing the winnow-casts of yellow drift for oats, and snorting dis- 
appointment. Mary has brought him down to the old ‘ Dane’s Dyke’ 
for society, rather than service, and to strengthen his nerves with the 
dew of the salt, for the sake of her brother Jack, who loved him. He 
may do as he likes, as he alwaysdoes. If his conscience allows him to 
walk home, no one will think the less of him. Having very little 
conscience at his time of life (after so much contact with mankind), 
he considers convenience only. To go home would suit him very 
well, but his crib would be empty till his young mistress came; 
moreover, there is a little dog that plagues him, when his door 
is open; and in spite of old age, it is something to be free; and 
in spite of all experience, to hope for something good. There- 
fore ‘Lord Keppel’ is as faithful as the rocks; he lifts his 
long, heavy head, and gazes wistfully at the anchored ships, 
and Mary is sure that the darling pines for his absent master. But 
she, with the multitudinons tingle of youth, runs away rejoicing. 
The crisping power and brilliance of the morning are upon her, and 
the air of the bright sea lifts and spreads her, like a pillowy skate’s 
egg. The polish of the wet sand flickers like veneer of maple-wood 
at every quick touch of her dancing feet. Her dancing feet are as 
light as nature and high-spirits made them, not only quit of spindle- 
heels, but even free from shoes and socks, left high and dry on the 
shingle. And lighter even than the dancing feet the merry heart is 
dancing, laughing at the shadows of its own delight; while the 
radiance of biue eyes springs, like a fount of brighter heaven, and 
the sunny hair falls, flows, or floats, to provoke the wind for play- 
mate.” 


Most of the characteristics of the author’s mind and style are 
to be found in this passage, which shows us Mary Anerley 
going out in the gladness of morning and of life to meet her 
fate,—happily, not in the end an evil one. The book is full of 
thought, poetry, and humour, the latter of the grim and rugged 
order, but therefore all the more harmonious with the scene 
and the accessories of the story. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT.* 
Wuen Fanny Price went from her home in Portsmouth to live 
at Mansfield Park, one of the charges her cousins brought 
against her was her ignorance. They complained that, think- 
ing of nothing but the Isle of Wight, she called it the 
Island, as if there were no other island in the world. 
It does not appear, from Miss Austen’s story, that little 
Fanny ever crossed the narrow seas that kept her from the 
blue hills of the opposite coast, although she must often have 
seen them in her Sunday walks on the ramparts of Portsmouth. 
To the present writer, fate has been kinder. We love the Isle 
of Wight—to know it well is to love it—and in spite of 





* Jenkinson'’s Smaller 
Two Maps, 


Practical Guide to the Isle of Wiyht. Second Edition, with 
London: Edward Stanford. 1879. 








Fanny’s cousins, we make bold to declare that to us it is, 
and ever shall be, par excellence, the Island. Hence Mr. 
Jenkinson’s capital little manual has afforded us more than 
one happy half-hour. We must confess to a liking for guide- 
books generally, and especially for those which treat of a well- 
known district; anda favourite shelf among our books is 
set apart for certain cherished maps and guides. Indeed, there 
is, for most people, a great charm in studying the map of a 
familiar tract of country, whereon each name brings up a 
mental picture, and every turn in road or pathway may be 
followed, recalling to the memory some feature of the 
landscape, or some half-forgotten incident. Equal interest 
is found in reading descriptions of places and districts 
intimately known, and in observing how far the writer’s 
impressions agree and compare with our own. This, 
surely, is akin to the feeling a Londoner experiences when, 
having by pecuniary outlay obtained admission to the theatre, 
he is delighted by the scenic representation of the streets and 
bridges of his native city, which he can see any day for nothing, 
while the passage across the stage of “ the gondola of London,’ 


ras Lothair called the hansom cab, completes his satisfaction. 


It is realism that gratifies in each case, and the success of a 
description often depends more on its fidelity than on its beauty. 

But we are wandering from the Island, and Mr. Jenkinson. 
His little book is intended for the use of the tourist, and what it 
contains of the history of the island is good and sufficient. The 
geographical information shows accuracy and intelligence, and 
Mr. Jenkinson is remarkably correct in his directions for follow- 
ing unfrequented lanes and solitary bridle or foot tracks. Occa- 
sionally he indulges in the flowery s’, le supposed to be so dear 
to the heart of the tourist ; for example, we are told that 
* with the white-crested waves ever advancing and receding at 
the traveller’s feet, and rank vegetation and thick coppices on his 
right, he becomes exhilarated, and wends his way with a feeling 
of health avd freedom.” Or again, of Steephill Castle, he writes, 
— This massive castellated structure has the appearance of a 
fine baronial residence. Towering amidst a thick cluster of trees, 
it produces a most imposing effect, and adds a charm to the 
landscape, when seen from many points of view.” To us, 
Steephill Castle always suggests a pumping-engine house or 
waterworks, and it is as paltry in conception as it is for a 
castle ridiculous in position, being entirely commanded from 
the cliffs hard by. The view from the terrace, by-the- 
bye, which Mr. Jenkinson says was so highly esteemed by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, is of exquisite loveliness. Minor faults, 
however, may be easily forgiven in a writer who is so 
appreciative of the beauties of the Island. The charm of the 
Isle of Wight consists chiefly in the variety of its scenery. The 
whole coast of Kent and Sussex, save a small region east of 
Hastings, is singularly bare and uninteresting, or, if a fine out- 
line of cliff is to found, it is not accompanied by 
any accessories in the way of foliage and inland beauty. 
In the Island, this is different. The quiet shores of the 
Solent Sea are often wooded down to the water’s edge, 
whilst the bolder cliffs of the back of the island are beautifully 
and delightfully diversified with trees and woods, and crowned 
by noble downs. It has been called, and with reason, a minia- 
ture Devonshire, and it has the advantage of being more acces- 
sible than that county. Yet perchance this accessibility may be 
regarded as a questionable advantage, tending year by year to 
the greater influx of a class of visitors who would be just as 
happy at Ramsgate or Margate. 


be 


Those who expect to find grand scenery in the Island will be 
disappointed. There is little grandeur about it, although 
under certain aspects of wind, and storm, and mist, some 
points in the Undercliff look really fine; but for quiet, smiling 
beauty it is unsurpassed. There is a happy combination of 
hill and dale, of sand-strewn bay and rocky cliff, of breezy 
down and shady coppice and furze-clad common, and all “ bound 
in with the triumphant sea.” As in Prospero’s island, “ The air 
breathes upon us here mostsweetly.” Sir Walter Scott when visit- 
ing the Isle of Wight found much to admire, and mentions it as 
“that beautiful island, which he who once sees never forgets, 
through whatever part of the world his future path may lead 
him.” Scott had a keen eye for the beauty of nature, and his esti- 
mate is accordingly the more valuable. ‘The northern shores of 
the island are pretty, although the district between Newtown and 
Cowes is the least interesting ; but Wotton and its neighbour- 
hood are charming, and there are some lovely walks between Ryde 
and St. Helen’s. Before the embankment was thrown across 
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the mouth of Brading Haven, the view from St. Helen’s Dover, 
that curious ridge of blown sand—famous for the variety of its 
flora, two hundred and fifty species of flowering plants having 
been found on some fifty acres—which extends between the old 
church and the mouth of the harbour, was enchanting. At 
high water the tidal lake lay embosomed between hills, whilst 
beyond was seen the line of chalk downs running away to 
Ashey, with its sea-mark, and Brading standing at the 
head of the lake. Now the haven is dry, and one of 
the loveliest features of the district is gone. But we are 
not without hope. Last summer also it was dry, and for 
some time it remained so; but the storms of autumn burst the 
dyke, and it refilled. This has been the result of former 
attempts to reclaim it. Among the interesting contemporary 
manuscripts left by Sir John Oglander, of Nunwell, there is a 
curious account of what he calls the “inning” of 706 acres of 
Brading Haven by Sir Hugh Myddleton and Sir Bevis Thel- 
wall, in 1620. “The nature of the ground,” he tells us, “after 
it was inned, was not answerable to what was expected, for 
almost the moiety of it next the sea was a light running sand, 
and of little worth. The best of it was down at the farther 
end next to Brading, my Marsh, and Knight’s tenement, in 
Bembridge.” In 1630 the sea broke through the embankment 
and refilled the haven, as it will probably do again. 

Of Brading we could say much. Originally it came into notice 
through the efforts of the Rev. Leigh Richmond, but it can well 
afford to stand on its own merits, being in the centre of a district 
which, although little known, is full of pastoral beauty. Where 
is amore glorious walk or ride to be found than that from 
Brading to Arreton, over the downs, with views of unsurpassed 
loveliness on either side? And quite recently, a Roman villa, 
said to rival in interest the famous one at Carisbrooke, has 
been discovered on Moreton Farm, close to Brading. Leigh 
Richmond, whose admirably simple style was well adapted to 
the scenes he describes, has written in sweet, artless language 
of this part of the Island. There is a footpath to be found by 
following the lane wherein “ little Jane’s cottage’ stands, which 
skirts the base of the chalk down, and leads away among old 
overgrown marl-pits and past clustered beeches. It is of rare 
beauty, particularly in spring and early summer, when it is 
shrouded in tender green, and the air is filled with the clamour of 
the nesting rooks close at hand, among the elms of Nunwell Park. 
Indeed, nowhere does the Spring touch with more loving hand 
than in the Isle of Wight, covering the whole country with a 
perfect carpet of wild flowers. Then within easy walk of 
Brading is the quaint peninsula on which Bembridge is 
situated, and which always seems to us quite separate 
and different in character from the rest of the Island. 
Here alone ploughing is still done by ox teams, the animals 
being harnessed with collars, as in Gloucestershire, and not 
driven in bows and yokes, which is the Sussex fashion. All the 
coast from Bembridge to Whitecliff is pretty, but the glory of 
the district is Whitecliff Bay, one of the most secluded and 
delicious spots in the whole Island. It is a place to spend a 
long summer's day, to walk or bathe at will on the smooth, tide- 
swept sands, or to bask in the sunshine upon the sweet-scented 
turf which crowns the noble cliff at the southern end of the 
bay. 

To know any tract of country thoroughly, it is needful to do 
more than visit it for a week or a month in the summer, or to 
cross it a few times by rail or coach. Its features must be 
learned by heart, and their changing aspects under different 
effects of atmosphere, cloud, and sunshine, in each successive 
season of the year, must be noted and studied. When thus 
known, the face of the country is as the face of an old and 
familiar friend, and this sort of knowledge, together with an in- 
timate topographical acquaintance, is necessary to the thorough 
enjoyment of the country; whilst, if combined with antiquarian 
and historical tastes, there is scarcely a district in England that 
is not full of interest and enjoyment. We have heard it re- 
marked that the interior of the Island is dull and uninteresting, 
but this opinion can only arise from ignorance. Dr. Arnold says 
“T certainly was agreeably surprised rather than disappointed 
by all the scenery. I admired the interior of the Island, which 
people affect to sneer at, but which I think is very superior to 
most of the scenery of common counties;”’ and he is well 
within the truth. People, as a rule, go to the Island for the sea, 
and do not wander far inland. It so happensthat the excursion 
coaches and vehicles follow some of the least interesting of the 
highways, but if these are left, and the lanes, paths, and bridle- 





roads followed, the reward will be ample. One of the most 
remarkable and pleasing features of the Island is the wonderful 
system of ancient bridle-paths by which it is intersected. Many 
of these are strangely hidden away between high banks, fern- 
covered, and arched by foliage; and they are deliciously cool 
and shady in summer time, though in winter but little better 
than water-courses. There are a number of these old bridle- 
ways and deep lanes round Brading, Alverston, and Knighton. 
Others are to be found leading through woods and fields, 
and emerging on the wind-swept downs, where the turf 
extends for miles. One very lovely bridle-road is that 
from Ventnor, over the Downs to Appuldurcombe, and keeping 
outside the park wall, down a very steep descent, through a 
romantic bit of country to Godshill. There are others which 
conduct past solitary cottages, across grassy meadows where 
streams must be forded, or rejoin the high-road through the 
yard belonging to some fine old farmhouse. Others we know 
of leading away through park, or combe, to the range of Downs 
above Gatcom), Chillerton, and Shorwell; and the most con- 
spicuous, if not the loftiest down in the Island, St. Catherine’s, 
is approachable by a number of rough but interesting old 
tracks. Probably, in the days of smuggling, they were found 
very useful. 

We cannot refrain from a brief mention of the Undercliff, 
the most beautiful part of the Island; or of Bonchurch, the 
loveliest spot in the Undercliff. Here is to be found the old 
church, famed for the beauty of its churchyard, where John 
Sterling is buried. The new churchyard, somewhat higher up 
the hill, and but little visited, is yet more lovely and reposeful. 
It is the ideal of a quiet resting-place, and here 

“Sweeter seems 
To rest beneath the clover sod 
That takes the sunshine and the rains,” 

—than in any other churchyard we know of. The Undercliff 
has been inhabited from very early times. On the little farm 
of Wolverton, itself a Saxon name, there is a ruined farmhouse 
of the thirteenth century. Strangely enough, a second farm- 
house of the Tudor period stands in the same garden; and a 
third, of more modern build, across the courtyard. In the 
neighbouring sea-cliff more than one “kitchen-midden” has 
been found. The coast is here indented with a number of small 
rocky bays, in which many a cargo of contraband goods has 
been landed, and even now the Isle of Wight is not altogether 
free from the imputation of smuggling. So lately as 1875 
the constant presence of a Revenue cutter was deemed 
necessary; and in 1876, if we remember rightly, a man 
was unfortunately shot dead near the Needles on board a 
pilot or fishing-boat. At this time many stories were current 
as to the seizure of smuggled goods in the Undercliff and at 
Niton, or of the successful outwitting of the Revenue officers ; 
this, among others :—A farming man, going one morning to 
milk some cows in a meadow near the sea, found a keg of spirits 
on the shore. This he managed to open, and poured the con- 
tents into his milk-pail, and then, filling up tre keg with sea- 
water, he sent it as faras possible out tosea. Having concealed 
his spoil for future removal, he proceeded to call the Coast- 
guards’ attention to the floating keg, at the same time claiming 
the reward for the discovery of contraband goods. How he 
would have accounted for the unusual contents of his milk-pail, 
had it been detected, it is difficult to say; but the following 
anecdote may suggest his possible explanation :—In a little 
town not far from the New Forest lives a dairyman, whose 
premises are in suggestive proximity to the river, and on one 
occasion, in the milk he supplied to a friend of our own, a 
minnow was found. This interesting lacto-piscatorial discovery 
being made known to the cowkeeper’s wife, she exclaimed, 
“The cow must have swallowed ’un! Poor thing!” 

Of course, Mr. Jenkinson does not neglect Carisbrooke and 
its castle. It is melancholy to see the condition of the por- 
tion called “ the King’s apartments.” If these rooms, connected 
with one of the most interesting periods of English history, are 
not worth preserving, the sooner the roof and floors fall in the 
better. They may then become ivy-clad and moss-grcwn., At 
present, they are in a disgraceful state of hideous disfigure- 
ment; and this is the less excusable, unless it is wished that they 
should perish, as many hundreds of pounds must be taken 
yearly in entrance-money. ‘The ordinary tourist, however, is 
more entertained by the celebrated well, with its wheel and 
donkey, than by any historical association. This wheel is 
commonly supposed to be unique. It is not generally known 
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that there is a much finer and older wheel at a farmstead not 
far from the Devil's Dyke, within half-a-dozen miles of Brighton. 

We could have written of picturesque Shorwell, and of the 
lonely downs, Lemerston, Mottestone, and Afton, which lie 
between it and Freshwater Gate; or of the lofty cliffs of the 
High Down, at whose base the wrinkled sea crawls with un- 
ceasing murmur, and whence the grand expanse of ocean seems 
to stretch away into infinity. Something might be said, too, of 
quaint little Yarmouth, and its old fort, or of the secluded 
villages of Shalfleet and Calbourne; but our limits are more 
than reached, and we must leave this nice little book, which will 
be found an excellent guide to any one who wishes thoroughly 
to explore the beauties of the Island. 





VISUAL ART* 

“On! that mine enemy would write a book!” has long ceased 
to be a wish whose gratification was attended by the result 
desired, namely, the humiliation of that enemy; for in these 
days all enemies, and friends too—worse luck—write books, and 
to have them heartily abused is only one form of advertisement. 
We would venture to suggest the substitution for the above 
sentence of,—* Oh! that mine enemy would write a preface 
to his book, and make it as personal as possible!” This 
suggestion is prompted by a perusal of Mr. Noy Wilkins’s 
preface to his book on Visual Art, or, Nature seen through the 
Healthy Eye, a work which is one of the most curious which we 
have met with for some time, but whose preface would be insulted 
by being called eccentric. “ Eccentric” is too mild and common 
a name to be applied to the extraordinary farrago of violent 
assertions, illustrations, and irrelevant facts contained in these 
first sentences of the book. Let us give our readers a faint 
taste of its quality, before we proceed to speak of Mr. Wilkins’s 
theory of “ Visual Art.” 

The first words in the preface, we confess, thoroughly 
frightened us. They read like a warning to all wise people to 
close the book. Here they are:—“ The following pages are 
intended to be philosophical and mental!" Heaven only knows 
what Mr. Wilkins intends us to understand by “ mental pages,” 
but we may be sure of one thing,—philosophical pages expressed 
in terminology so loose as the above will do little besides vex 
the mind of the unwary reader. Listen, moreover, to what 
follows :— 

“Like my first venture of 1857, they will also be found as applic- 

able to other subjects, as well as those of [sic] pictorial art. Indeed, 
were it otherwise, I should not care to write again, for the subject 
of art per se is not sufficiently inspiring ; while its elementary treat- 
ment may be best left to ‘Our Government Schools,’ that, unfor- 
tunately for all private or individual ability seeking to write or paint 
by the aid of such teaching, perform their task only too well. Yet, 
though without a private fortune at my back, I dare to dictate to 
Correggio and Raphael—supposing those gifted painters to have 
been free to paint what they saw—and therefore including all lesser 
suns, past and present !” 
This sentence is the key to the style and the great faults of the 
book. Mr. Wilkins has so many half-ideas, and is apparently 
so overmastered by them, that they slip from his pen in a con- 
fused heap, tumbling over one another like marionettes return- 
ing from a funeral. It is really little less than maddening to 
read this book, and try to follow the author’s thoughts ; to dis- 
cover the exact meaning of his theory, and its bearing upon Art. 
And the irritating part of the matter is that there is really 
half the truth, or at all events some part of the truth, about 
a branch of art theory contained in these pages; and the 
reader cannot help feeling, in those words so vaguely comforting 
to many perplexed minds, “ that there is something in it.” 

Unfortunately, this “something ” is not sufficient for a re- 
viewer till he has determined its exact character, so we will even 
make the attempt to do our duty in this respect. We put 
the theory, as far as we can, in the form of a geometrical demon- 
stration, merely for the sake of brevity :— 

* Art is concerned, not with the things themselves and their actual 
shapes, but with the effect produced on the eye by them. 

“ (Conventional, i.¢., Egyptian, Japanese, and Chinese art ignore 
this, as do the Pre-Raphaelites.) 

“Foremost in the composition of a picture is the proportionate 
placement of the several objects in geometric relationship to each 
other, and the frame or boundary. 

“Now, in the pupil of the eye itself the object is always in the 
centre. 

“ Therefore, the truest form for a picture is the circular or vignette, 
with the principal object in the centre. 

“Again, if an oblong picture is desired, the effect of nature upon 
the retina must be gained by placing the object according to another 
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formal requirement, which is by dividing the space to be filled into 
nine parts, und placing the object at the intersection of the dividing 
lines.” 

Then follow explanatory diagrams of pictures arranged well or 
badly, according as they follow or depart from this theory. 
We have given this theory in Mr. Wilkins’s own order of demon- 
stration, and as nearly as possible in his own words; but as, 
perhaps, some of our readers may be as puzzled by it as we 
were the first time we read it, we offer them an hypo- 
thetical interpretation, which we by no means guarantee 
to be correct. In our opinion, the only practical deduction 
from Mr. Wilkins’s words are, that we must putin a picture 
each object in the same place as it would occupy in nature upon 
the retina. Each object on the retina, however, cannot be in the 
centre at once, but successively. Being unable, therefore, to 
make any approach to the placement of the scene as it occurs 
in the eye, what becomes of the theory that the artist’s busi- 
ness is to arrange his picture in a similar manner? The great 
fallacy consists in this,—that it is not the actual arrangement 
of objects on the retina at any given moment which we have 
to consider in Art, but the effect of which we are conscious. 
Now, surely it will not be maintained by Mr. Wilkins, or 
any one else, that what we are conscious of in looking at any 
scene is a circular picture, with a main object exactly in the 
centre of the field of vision ? For as a matter of fact, in looking 
at any scene in nature, we are never conscious of boundaries 
of any sort; the eye roves with incredible swiftness from one 
detail of a landscape to another, concentrating its attention 
for the millionth part of a second, perhaps (we are speaking 
remember, of an ordinary look given at a landscape), upon 
-ach detail; and the mind, in some way perfectly unknown to 
us, reports upon these details ex musse,—in fact, we have a 
picture. 

As to Mr. Wilkins’s arrangement of an oblong into sections by 
dividing lines, which he neither proves by experiment, in our 
opinion, nor gives any reason for, we do not think it worth while 
to say much. The examples he gives are not so much arrange- 
ments of form as different proportions and arrangements of 
light and shade, and have nothing to do with this part of his 
theory. 

The deduction from this theory is as follows :— 

“So, I cannot too often repeat, it is what the eye will take in within 

its natural range of sixty degrees that we have got to attend to and 
give; and under such conditions, in all subjects of interest worthy of 
pictorial representation, the eye will ever go to one portion of the 
fleld of vision, which will be the centre. The rest, then, in military 
language, ‘Take close order,’ in such a manner that while seeing 
clearly the principal subject, we will also see the subordinate ones. 
And the foregoing rules of proportion and arrangement for composi- 
tion are given with this view, namely, to give by art on a flat surface 
the effect of nature in space.” 
This theory of Mr. Wilkins’s is surely the old shibboleth of “ centre- 
ing your main interest,” “ focussing yourlight and shade,” “ gener- 
alising your drawing,” and all the other rules for making an imper- 
fect and incorrect statement of facts do duty as atrue one. As he 
puts it, “visual art allows only of one point of sight, round 
which all other objects are seen more or less distinctly, as they 
recede from this point.” Take, for example, a picture such as 
the large work of Mr. Prinsep, in the Royal Academy, of the 
“Durbar at Delhi.” Here, no doubt, Lord Lytton would have 
to be the point of sight; Major Barnes, the herald, would be 
rather dim and ghostlike in appearance; and the poor Indian 
Princes, who at present blaze in individual splendour, would, on 
Mr. Wilkins’s theory, be lost in a haze of coloured light. 

The best parts of the book are those which treat of light, and 
the changes which it effects both in the colour and apparent 
solidity of objects; for though there is nothing in them 
which will be new to the art student, they put clearly 
in some way facts which are commonly forgotten. The 
latter portion of the book is an account and defence of Mr. 
Wilkins’s method of manufacturing pigments, of which the 
chief feature is his “ banishment of white lead,”’ and the limita- 
tion of the palette to mineral colours. It seems that our 
author has made a white pigment by grinding china clay with 
oil, which is perfectly 
durable and much more brilliant than the ordinary white 
lead, and as such far more suitable for fresco-painting, espe- 
cially in its quality of reflecting rather than absorbing light. 
In conclusion, we must say of this book that its style is 
abominable, and will prejudice every reader against it from the 
outset. Mr. Wilkins makes the most random accusations in the 
most violent manner against the public, the artists, the Govern- 
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ment, and indeed against any one with whom he disagrees, and 
seems to consider himself,for some unexplained reason, as a 
victim to the combined folly, ignorance, and malice of all these 
bodies. Writing of that kind can do the author no good, and is 
likely to do him a great deal of harm. 





THE ZULU WAR.* 

Turis is in reality a book of horrors. We wish we could demonstrate 
that it should have been less so. Miss Colenso may mistake or 
overstate, but she is, in the more important particulars, careful to 
give her authorities in foot-notes or otherwise. We had fancied 
that the English public already knew almost all that could be 
known about the Zulu War, but a mere glance at this volume 
suffices to dissipate that idea, Of the ostensible causes that 
immediately led to the war, and of the movements that followed, 
we do know enough, it may be more than enough ; but to enable 
one to judge fairly of the justice or injustice of the whole ques- 
tion, it is needful to go somewhat further back, and that is what 
very few are inclined to do at first hand. We have always been 
disposed to the idea that the position of a military confederacy 
like that of the Zulus, on our borders, and in such peculiar re- 
lations to those under our protection, would, sooner or later, 
render armed interference inevitable; but that does not by any 
means justify the process adopted to bring this about, nor the 
cruelties and the horrors which have been the results of the 
policy deliberately chosen and followed. 

In a word, whatever may be said of political necessity, and 
the virtue of being forewarned and forearmed, the whole associ- 
ations of these recent South-African wars are simply disgrace- 
ful,—distinct departures in the spirit, if not in the letter, from 
treaty-obligations. Duplicity and cruelty of the worst kind com- 
bine to render the memory of them as unsavoury as they were 
in much unjust and un-Englishlike; and though it may well 
be that soldiers who fought bravely to retrieve tarnished 
honours in the field fully deserved the distinctions showered 
upon them, surely little can be said in honour of the men, who 
would claim to be statesmen, on whose shoulders lie the re- 
sponsibility for the bungling in the first place, and the bloodshed 
and the cruelty in the second, which have followed in the effort 
to do what, we are sorry to say, still remains undone, and really 
seems as far from being done as ever. , 

Miss Colenso’s book is not a great book, and, in a literary 
point of view, cannot rank high; but it does fairly well what it 
professes to do, and presents a well-condensed account of all 
the circumstances and elements of the problem from the first; 
and for the evident sincerity and painstaking zeal with which 
she has performed the service she deserves the thanks of all 
philanthropic persons, as well as of all who are jealous that 
the honour of their country should remain unstained. 

The position in which the Natal Government placed itself, 
we may say from first to last, in relation to the Home Govern- 
ment, is certainly one that reflects no credit upon the former ; 
and suggests very grave doubt whether the present system of 
Colonial administration does not call for radical reform, to 
render the recurrence of such enormities, not only unsanctioned 
by the Home Government, but absolutely condemned by it, 
henceferth impossible. Not only in one point, but in a 
succession of points of vital importance, the Natal Government 
acted in such a manner as was at once condemned at home 
when the details were known. In the case of Langalibalele and 
his people, this was patent. They were hunted down and 
destroyed under the merest sham of a pretext; officers gave 
soldiers plain hints to bring in no prisoners, and brutal 
butcheries took place ; women were ill-treated, if not outraged. 
Lord Carnarvon, recognising that it was ‘‘ now impossible to 
reinstate the tribe in their former position of land or property 
which they occupied previously,” evidently would have done so, 
had it been practicable ; while he thus writes of the unfortunate 
Putili tribe, which was broken up on a vamped-up charge of 
complicity with Langalibalele :— 

“ With regard to the Putili tribe, I have in their case also ex- 
pressed my opinion that no sufficient cause has been shown for 
removing them from their location. I can discover no indication of 
their conspiracy or combination with Langalibalele, beyond the vague 
and wholly uncorroborated testimony of some movement on their 
part in connection with the supposed tendencies of his tribe; and 
therefore I can see no good reason for any punishment on this 
ground.” 

Miss Colenso maintains that since the year 1873 our policy has 
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been that of Confederation, with a distinct intention to subdue 
the Zulus, as a necessary step towards this, and to annex their 
country. The “friendly” expedition of that year is thus accounted 
for by Miss Colenso. The thin end of the wedge would be 
introduced, by interference with the Zulu King in matters of 
custom and internal government :— 


“ We considered, and with some reason,” she writes, “that capita} 


punishment was an over-frequent occurrence in Zululand ; and that, 
on the other hand, judicial trials before sentence should be the 
universal rule. It was also desirable, if possible, to decrease the 
belief in witchcraft, by which so much power was left in the hands 
of the witch-doctors, or priests; and finally, it was thought necessary 
to provide for the safety of the Missionaries resident in the land, 
How far this was a desirable step depends entirely on whether the 
men themselves were earnest, self-sacrificing, peace-loving teachers 
of the Gospel of Christ, or mere traders for their own benefit, under 
the cloak of a divine mission, ready to hail a bloody war. One mis. 
sionary clergyman wrote, ‘Only the utter destruction of the Zulus 
can secure future peace to South Africa. We have the approbation 
of God, our Queen, and our own conscience.’ ” 


With respect to our zealous concern about capital punishment 
and death for witchcraft, Miss Colenso has elsewhere some sad 
and appropriate words. She argues that we as a nation, who 
not so long ago executed poor wretches for petty theft, and in 
whose dominions men and women were condemned for witch- 
craft, ought not to have waxed quite so condemnatory of the 
Zulus. Unfortunately, however, the Zulus were most submis- 
sive, and time after time put on us the onus of taking hostile 
action. Miss Colenso is bold enough to declare that the worst 
results were directly due to an utterly unfounded panic :— 


‘So great was the scare, that some of the citizens of Maritzburg 
did actually take refuge one night in the ‘aager, and others hurriedly 
left the colony ; while many natives, living near the city, slept out, 
with their wives and children, some nights in the open field. On that 
night when terror was at its height, it is said that the bedding of the 
Governors and their staff, together with the official records of 
Government House, was removed to the neighbouring gaol, a strong, 
stone building, just under the guns of Fort Napier, which was chosen 
as a place of refuge for their Excellencies.” 

We do trust Miss Colenso unconsciously exaggerates, when she 
recites the cruelties, the miseries, the cold-blooded murders, 
which accompanied the destruction of the Putili and Hlubi 
tribes, for their alleged complicity with Langalibalele, which Lord 
Carnarvon said was utterly unproved. But after a long cata- 
logue of horrors, she goes on :— 

“The unhappy prisoners of both tribes were driven down like 

beasts to Pietermaritzburg, many of the weaker dying from want 
and exposure on the way. Although summer-time, it happened to be 
very wet, and therefore cold. Our native force had been allowed 
to strip the unfortunates of all their possessions, even to their 
blankets and the leather petticoats of the women. ‘The sufferings 
of these poor creatures—many of them with infants a few days 
old, or born on the march down—were very great. A scheme 
was at first laid by those in authority for giving the women 
and children out as servants for a term of years—that is 
to say, for making temporary slaves of them to the white colonists. 
This additional enormity was vetoed by the Home Government, but 
the fact remains that its perpetration was actually contemplated by 
those entrusted with the government of the colony, and especially of 
the natives, and was hailed by the colonists as one of the advantages 
to accrue to them from the expedition of 1873. Several children 
were actually given out in the way referred to before the order to the 
contrary arrived from England, and a considerable time elapsed before 
they were all recovered by their relatives. The unhappy women and 
children of the Langalibalele tribe were mere emaciated skeletons, 
when they reached the various places where they were to live under 
surveillance.” 
And thus, if Miss Colenso’s account is not completely over- 
charged, we see history repeating itself; and a kind of relapse 
into savagery propagating itself by the mere contact with 
savages in order to subdue them. 

Nor has Miss Colenso a very high opinion of some of the 
services Sir Garnet Wolseley did to Pietermaritzburg and 
South Africa, by his lavish hospitality on his first high appoint-: 
ment to that part of the world. But here, too, she may un- 
consciously overstate or pervert, and the curious reader must 
on that point satisfy himself by turning to pp. 81-4 of Miss 
Colenso’s book. 

The Dean of Pietermaritzburg, in a long letter given in the 
“ Conclusion” of the work, argues thus :— 

“The Zulus never went to war with us, but we with them; they 
have always been excellent neighbours; for thirty years they have 
never been accused of stealing a sheep, or an ox, or a horse from 
the Natal side. Natal had no quarrel with them, nor Cetewayo with 
us; it has been our misfortune that it has been found convenient to 
carry on the war from Natal, but Sir Henry Bulwer has been true to 
the colony in insisting that it was no war of ours. If there was any 
justification of the war, it must be sought in the interests of the 
Transvaal, and then it can only be accepted as a judgment.” 
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And in the same spirit, the question about the disputed land is 
dealt with by him, as well as by Miss Colenso and others who 
are cited. Of Mr. John Dunn no very favourable verdict is 
given by any witness cited here, but it may be that all are pre- 
judiced in declaring him a bad Zulu. Hugh Miller had a way 
of saying that Scotchmen who became Englishmen were bad 
Englishmen; and so, according to them, it is with the supreme 
Zulu chief, John Dunn. (See pp. 386 and 488.) 

All the details of the engagements with the Zulus are fully 
given, as well as the various steps and stages of diplomacy, or 
rather of provocation. From beginning to end the book is an 
exposure of enormities committed under the most glaring pre- 
texts, pretexts which the Home Government, in almost every 
case, regarded as such, and plainly intimated its conviction to 
those who were responsible on the spot. Yet the same policy 
was permitted to go on, and to go on for some quite inscrutable 
reason. 





HONOR CARMICHAEL.* 

Tur author of these volumes did not live to see them published, 
and this fact necessarily modifies the critic’s tone in speaking 
of them. We donot intend by this that the book should be pro- 
nounced better than it is. Criticism is bound to judge of litera- 
ture, as of other things, upon its merits, and not to take undue 
account of circumstances. But in criticising the work of con- 
temporary authors, the reviewer, unconsciously or not, addresses 
himself at least as much to the author as to the reader. If he 
find matter to praise, he wishes the author to know it; if he 
must blame or correct, it is to the author that the blame or 
advice is spoken; and it is left to the reader to determine, from 
what is thus written, whether or not the book is worth his 
perusal. In the present case, however, it is the reader alone 
who is concerned, since the author, whether for good or ill, has 
written her last, and is beyond the reach of reviewers, amiable 
and otherwise. 

There is a romantic flavour in Miss Dufi’s writing, and a 
pervading fancifulness. In the more laboured parts of 
her book, she seems to have followed the worst of all 
possible models,—Ouida; not in her subject-matter, for the 
story is in the highest degree pure and honest, but in her 
style. There is an affected calm of philosophic sadness, an 
artificial artlessness and wistfulness, and a gratuitous verbosity, 
all much to be deprecated. But they are not native to Miss 
Duff; they are the result of inexperience, and a desire to appear 
more at ease than she really is in her official dress. When the 
subject rises to higher levels of sentiment, the author forgets 
her models, and allows the sentences to shape themselves with 
that spontaneous clearness that comes only from genuine 
feeling. The grammar is legitimate throughout, and although 
there is too much broken French scattered along the pages, 
and although the hints of miscellaneous cultivation in 
poetry and other branches of the polite arts are made rather 
too conspicuous, yet it may fairly be said that Miss Duff’s sins 
in this respect are not so bad as our experience of young- 
lady novelists might have led us to expect. 

As for the story itself, the worst that can be said of it is, 
that it is rather awkwardly worked out; and that instead of 
being expanded into two volumes, it should have been allowed 
to confine itself to the twenty pages or so which would 
naturally contain it. Miss Duff intended to create a dark and 
mysterious back-ground for her tale ; but although the shadows 
are black enough, the mystery is non-existent, the prologue 
being given, not obliquely or in ambiguous glimpses, as a more 
experienced artist would have given it, but in direct and bald 
narrative. The reader is never for a moment left in doubt as 
to the significance of any important point of the plot; nobody 
is mystified but the characters themselves, and even they, so 
far as we can see, might just as well have had their eyes opened 
from the first. Moreover, the above mentioned prologue is 
tacked on to the story proper in the most arbitrary and im- 
probable manner imaginable; the tragedy which it describes is 
in no respect related to or atoned for by the tragedy which follows 
it; there is no compensation for wrong done, no poetical justice is 
satisfied, nor is any attempt made to show that “ the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune” are compatible with the higher 
benefits of an omniscient Providence. Yet the book is written 
in anything but a cynical spirit ; on the contrary, the religious 
tone is deep and sincere, and the author’s faith in the goodness 
and propriety of things in the main, is evidently not disturbed 


* Honor Carmichael: a Novel. By Henrietta A. Duff. 2 vols. London: Bentley 
and Son. 





by the manifest failure of the present story to illustrate that 
truth. Upon the whole, therefore, we must come to the con- 
clusion that Miss Duff had not thoroughly digested her 
materials, or that want of practice prevented her from writing 
down upon paper the conception that existed in her mind. 

Nevertheless, after all drawbacks have been admitted, there 
is a great deal in the book that is good, agreeable, and 
touching, there are even some features that might be called 
original. These last, however, are not exhibited in the treat- 
ment either of the plot or of the characters; but they character- 
ise some of the workings of the author’s mind. She occasionally 
views the phenomena of life under a fresh aspect; and this 
gift or faculty—leaving out of account its special truth or pro- 
fundity in any particular instance—may be taken as indicative 
of literary promise, not destined in this case to be fulfilled. 
Indeed, one becomes much more interested in the author than 
in the story; there is a good deal more of the former than of 
the latter in the two volumes, and what there is, is revealed in 
a more natural and spontaneous way. Miss Duff might have 
lived to write novels of genuine and abiding value. 

The scene of Honor Carmichael is laid for the most part 
in France, and it begins with some account of the fortunes of a 
noble French Legitimist family, consisting of a father and two 
daughters. Circumstances bring the elder of these two girls, 
Edmée, acquainted with a certain Colonel Murray, the black-sheep 
of his family, and in every respect as fascinating and as irre- 
claimable as the young-lady novelist’s heart could desire. He 
and Edmée fall in love with each other, and the match is at 
first favoured by the father, who, however, subsequently dis- 
misses the Colonel very abruptly, on discovering that he was 
concerned in the Polish rebellion. After years of separation, 
during which the Colonel becomes a confirmed gambler, he re- 
appears at the chateau, and tries to renew his relations with 
Edmée. But she had promised her father to have nothing 
more to do with him, and therefore denies him admittance ; 
whereupon he takes successful steps to captivate the heart of 
the younger sister, Arlotte, and finds no difficulty in winning 
and marrying her. The marriage turns out badly; Edmée 
retires to a convent; and Arlotte dies, a few years after the 
birth of a daughter, her husband having previously rented or 
sold the chateau, to settle his gambling debts. Thus far the 
prologue. 

Honor Carmichael is the eldest daughter of a London clergy- 
man, and is beloved by a young man called Stephen Aylmer. 
She becomes engaged to him just as she and her little sister 
Gladys are on the point of accompanying their father to a 
French sea-side town, the latter having effected a temporary 
exchange of pulpits with the incumbent of the parish. Before 
long, Honor rescues from drowning a young lady who turns out 
to be no other than the daughter of Colonel Murray and the 
dead Arlotte; and it is in this way that the first part of the 
book is brought into’ connection with the latter part. Miss 
Murray is represented as a pretty and captivating young lady, 
and in no long time she repays the service which Honor has 
rendered her by marrying Stephen, and going with him to 
India. Honor is a well conceived and unhackneyed character, 
tall, with slightly stooping shoulders, dreamy blue eyes, and a 
nature which lives in an atmosphere of self-abnegation and 
gentleness. We shall leave the reader to find out what other 
sorrows or joys were in store for her, and who Sister Genevieve 
was, and how it came about that the sinful Colonel met his 
deserts. The later chapters of the work are in every respect 
superior to the earlier ones, and there is no little pathos and 
beauty in some of the closing scenes of an imperfect but, on 
the whole, likeable and commendable little story. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THERE is a fair average of merit in the Magazines this month, 
but nothing above a fair average. The Fortnightly leads off, 
with a calm and moderate article by Justice Longfield on 
“Land Tenure in Ireland.” The Judge thinks “it would be 
practically impossible to establish a general system of peasant- 
proprietorship in Ireland, and even if such system were founded, 
it could not be maintained.” And even “if it could be esta- 
blished, it would not conduce to the happiness or prosperity of 
the country. The separation of the ownership from the occupa- 
tion of land is an advantage to both parties,—to the owner, as 
well as the occupier.” ‘'T'o this view of the case Mr. Tuke sup- 
plies an undesigned answer, in his interesting article in the 
Nineteenth Century on “ Peasant-Proprietors at Home.” After 
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a careful examination of the question on the spot, Mr. Tuke 
has come to the decided conclusion that a large increase of 
peasant-proprietors in Ireland would be an immense gain, in 
several ways. Here are some of Mr. Tuke’s points. Real 
possession of the soil gives the peasant-proprietor unbounded 
satisfaction, and as a result enlists him on the side of order 
against agitation. The following is a sample out of several 
cases mentioned by Mr. Tuke. A tenant who had, under Mr. 
Gladstone’s Act, bought the freehold of his holding (22 acres), 
“has not now more than £50 to pay, after which the farm will 
be his own freehold. His delight in speaking of this was 
unbounded. ‘Only to think that I have only £30 to 
pay in May next, and £20 next Allhallows’ Eve, and 
then I shall be free,—free from the landlords!’ And 
again and again he repeated, ‘Free from the landlords 
for ever, come next Allhallows’ Eve!” But the oppo- 
nents of peasant-proprietorship assert that it leads to in- 
ferior agriculture. Mr. Tuke’s experience in Ireland goes to 
show the contrary. He found the lands ‘of those who had be- 
come peasant-proprietors presenting a remarkable superiority 
in “ neatness and order,” as well as in cultivation, to the lands 
of mere occupiers. Another prevalent belief is that a general 
system of peasant-proprietors would defeat itself, from the habit 
of Irish tenants to subdivide their holdings among their children. 
But it seems that the possession of the freehold of the land, so 
far from fostering, tends to check this habit. “None of those 
to whom we spoke,” says Mr. Tuke, “thought it probable that 
these lands would be divided in future,—indeed, the feeling was 
strongly against it.” ‘They were fully determined not to allow 
this to take place, and would not hear of the thought of their 
families falling into poverty from this cause. The air of con- 
tent and sense of the position obtained was all that could be 
desired.” Most of our readers will probably be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Gladstone’s legislation has already added from 
5,000 to 6,000 proprietors, “ chiefly working their own lands,” 
to the landowners of Ireland. Mr. Tuke’s own conclusion is 
that “the free and unrestricted liberty to use the land, 
and the consciousness of security in the investment of 
the labour brought to bear upon it, lie at the bottom 
of all measures for the regeneration and development of 
Ireland.” Whether this “free and unrestricted liberty” 
and “consciousness of security” could be imparted ex- 
cept under a system of peasant-proprietors, may be doubted. 
Judge Longfield seems to think that it could, and his own plan 
certainly deserves a careful and candid consideration. It is very 
ingenious, and seems fair both to landlord and tenant. Some 
other aspects of the question are discussed by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, in his short paper on “ The Landlords’ Panic,” in the 
Nineteenth Century. The following observation is worth 
quoting :—“ Even timid Whigs and old-fashioned Conservatives 
ought by this time to have grown out of the notion that Mr. 
Gladstone is a statesman of revolution. No measure that he 
has ever brought in has tended in any way to the disturbance 
of sound existing systems. On the contrary, all the measures 
for which he is responsible have tended to the settlement of our 
political system on a more satisfactory basis.” Just as Mr. 
Justice Longfield’s article in the Fortuightly is accidentally re- 
plied to by Mr. Tuke in the Nineteenth Century, so Cardinal 
Manning’s “ Englishman’s Protest,” which occupies the place 
of honour in the Nineteenth Century, is indirectly answered by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen in the Fortnightly, in his article on “ Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his Opponents.” The Cardinal's protest does not 
strike us as either very forcible or very weighty. His theory is 
that England, since it broke with the Pope, has severed its con- 
nection, as a State, with the supernatural order, and “ returned in 
great part to the natural order.” This natural order, however, ac- 
knowledges the truths of Theism,and the Parliamentary oath com- 
mits the nation to them in its corporate capacity. ‘ The purity 
of Parliament depends,” he thinks, ‘“ upon the eminent probity, 
fortitude, and knowledge of its Members. And these qualifi- 
cations are tested, so far as is in man,” by the Parliamentary 
oath. To abolish that oath, “will lower for ever the basis of 
the British Empire.” But the oath dates from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was in its original intention and form 
devised against Roman Catholics. Cardinal Manning will 
hardly contend that the imposition of the oath by a Protestant 
Queen raised the moral basis of the British Empire higher than 
it was before the Reformation. We must add, moreover, that 
we feel no sort of certainty that the Parliamentary oath secures 


“the eminent probity, fortitude, and knowledge” of all who 


take it. Indeed, Mr. Leslie Stephen feels so certain of the 
contrary, that he says, “I have no fear of being contradicted, 
when I say that a majority of the House of Commons is either 
infidel, or sublimely tolerant of infidelity.” There is much in 
Mr. Stephen’s article which must be offensive to a Christian ; 
but there is even more which is as true in fact as it is trenchant 
in statement. His stinging criticism of persons who affected 
pious horror at the idea of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh into Par- 
liament, while they had themselves laughed at all and every 
appeal to God, or morals, or humane sentiment, in the sphere of 
politics, is richly deserved. “ Ifthey hate Mr. Bradlaugh,” says 
Mr. Stephen, “they hate Mr. Gladstone with a sevenfold hatred, 
They see a chance of damaging him and his Government for 
the time...... It gives them, at any rate, a lively pleasure 
to insult Mr. Gladstone personally, and to insult him on a 
specially tender point...... Mr. Gladstone is clearly a sin. 
cere theist and Christian. It is, therefore, specially delightful 
to be able to couple him with the man who is most conspicuous 
in his assault upon Christianity and respectability. It is 
charming to see ‘ Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Gladstone’ printed in 
large letters upon a placard,” as was done lately by men whom 
Mr. Stephen characterises as “ rancorous partisans, who, for 
their own part, neither fear God nor regard the Devil, but who 
manage to pull a long face and talk with edifying solemnity 
about the wicked atheist, as long as they can stimulate the 
wrath of their dull allies.” “If they could attain the same 
end by supporting Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims and throwing upon 
Mr. Gladstone the odium of bigotry, I do not see any ground, 
so far as their public utterances are concerned, for doubting 
that they would have taken that line, just as readily as the 
other.” This is plain-speaking, but we cannot say that we 
think it uncalled for. The Fortnightly contains, also, an 
excellent article on “The European Concert,” by Mr. D.C. 
Lathbury; and an equally good one on “ Public Opinion and 
its Leaders,” by Mr. Wemyss-Reid. Mr. Stead’s article on 
“The - Policy of Coercion,” and Sir David Wedderburn’s 
on “The Deccan,” are also good. Dean Stanley under- 
takes to instruct the readers of the Nineteenth Century on 
“The Creed of the Early Christians,” which, according to him, 
consisted of a kind of Sabellianism,—in other words, a belief 
in three aspects of one Person, rather than a belief in three 
distinct Persons. We do not see how this is to be reconciled with 
the Nicene Creed, or even with the Baptismal formula pre- 
scribed by our Lord. Even when Mr. Ruskin is most para- 
doxical, he is sure to attract readers. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature in his article in the Nineteenth Century, on 
“ Fiction—Fair and Foul,” is his contemptuous estimate of 
Wordsworth as a poet. “ Water to parched lips may be better 
than Samian wine, but do not let us therefore confuse the 
qualities of wine and water.” Mr. Traill’s dialogue on “ Politi- 
cal Optimism ” is well written, but leads to no definite conclusion. 
The direction of Mr. Traill’s sympathies, however, and the 
soundness of his political reasoning, may be inferred from the 
following quotation :—‘‘ The Plenipotentiaries of Berlin had a 
work to do, and they did it. They had to prevent an imme- 
diate European war, by preventing the formation of a great 
Russo-Bulgarian Principality on the southern frontier of 
Austria.” It would be difficult to concentrate a greater number 
of fallacies within the compass of one sentence. There is not 
a vestige of proof that the Bulgaria of the Treaty of San 
Stefano would have caused “ immediate war;’” there is a 
moral certainty that the Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty 
will be revived, with or without war; and it is absolutely 
certain that the Bulgaria of the Treaty of Berlin is more 


Russian than the Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty , 


would have been. 

We have left ourselves no space to do more than 
say that the Contemporary Review holds its own against 
its rivals. Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s article on “ Inter- 
national Morality ” is admirable. Professor Wace makes some 
ugly holes in the logic and accuracy of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
“Data of Ethics.” Professor Blackie breaks a lance against 
the champions of the single authorship of the Homeric poems, 
and Professor Bonamy Price deals with a congenial subject in 
a genial manner in his article on “Rent.” But the most 
opportune article in the Contemporary is Colonel Osborn’s, on 
“The Missing Millions.” Every Member of the House of 
Commons should read it before the debate on the Indian Budget. 
It is a most damaging impeachment. 
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understand the geography of the region extending eastwards 
from the Caspian Sea to the wall-topped mountain range which 
forms the frontier of China Proper, the region comprised in the 
term “ Central Asia,” we think an article in this month’s 
Blackwood would be that enlightening medium. It may be 
that one is quite wrong about it all, when one has read the 
article (it is to be followed by a second, next mouth) ; but at all 
events, one derives an agreeable and self-complacent sense of 
getting to know something about a portion of the world which 
is becoming important, in spite of our ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. The writer gives a vivid sketch of the persevering pro- 
gress of Russian conquest, which has brought the whole western 
half of Central Asia—from the Caspian to the Roof of the 
World—really, though not wholly in name, under the dominion 
of the Czar; and draws a striking picture of the physical obsta- 
cles which have been overcome, and those which yet remain to 
be vanquished before the Russian supremacy can be complete. 
He is a firm believer in Russian designs upon India, but no 
writer with whom we are acquainted has more ably delineated 
the tremendous physical difficulties under which Russia must 
advance to that goal. Here is the writer’s summary of her actual 
position :-— 

“A quadrangular mountain region, formed by the Roof of the 

World and the lofty mountain ranges running westward from it, 
down which flow the head waters of the Oxus, separates the Khokan- 
dian frontier of Russia from the Hindoo Koosh. Where these moun- 
tain ridges sink into the plains, a straight and easy road leads south- 
ward from Samarkand across the Oxus to the Bameean Pass. But 
westward from this point, beginning about Balkh, the Kara-Kum 
Desert extends all the way to the Caspian, covering the northern 
frontier of Persia.”’ 
Of this desert the writer says, in another” place :—*“ It is an 
unbroken waste of sand, 350 miles in breadth.” The Russians, 
he adds :—“ Are now working round this desert, by their.expe- 
ditions against the Tekke Turcomans, and will find their 
best road to India up the valley of the Attrek river.” 
The political articles in Blackwood always remind us of 
Fanny Squeers’s quarrel with Mrs. Brodie, when, after exclaim- 
ing,—* Base and degrading “Tilda!” the fair virago is removed 
by her father from the scene of the encounter, and heard to 
kick and scream in the passage. In the present instance, a 
curiously callous 'and scornful article on “ Irish Distress and 
its Origin” represents the kicking, and the shrillest and spite- 
fullest of screams is heard in the first splutter of the sage who 
describes “ Ministerial Progress” on the road to ruin. That 
any rational being should be found who would undergo the 
miseries of a reindeer ride (meaning drive) through Lapland, 
without the motive of imperative necessity, is surprising. Such 
a phenomenon does, however, exist, and has written a remark- 
ably interesting account of the excruciating journey. Of all 
aggravating animals, the reindeer, in harness, must be the 
most aggravating; and of all helpless and humiliating posi- 
tions, that of a man in a “poolk” must be the most helpless 
and humiliating. The narrative is delightfully written, but 
the traveller’s description of the Lapps is sad and repulsive. 
One cannot regret that these poor nomads are vanishing. The 
Quans, or natives of Russian Finland, are supplanting them, 
and the moss on which their inseparable, indispensable rein- 
deer live is becoming scarce. ‘“ Without religion,” says the 
writer, “ without art, without a single high or noble attribute, 
living merely for the day, and not looking beyond it, how can 
they long continue to block the way for more able workers ? 
Further to the North they cannot get, and, therefore, they will 
slowly disappear.” 

Cornhill is remarkably good this month. Its contents are 
various and dainty, and we are especially glad to see an article 
on “English Sculpture in 1880,” which calls attention to the 
neglect with which several meritorious productions in that 
branch of the Fine Arts have been treated. The critics 
do not know or care much about the sculpture which 
makes so modest a show at the Royal Academy, and the 
general public regard it as a kind of ornamental lumber. 
The writer of this article has a pleasant sense of humour, 
which has occasionally a “dem’d savage lamb-like” flavour 
about it, as, for instance, when he comments upon the 
indifference of English sculptors to literature, and touches 
up the critic “ who shows in one paragraph that he has not 
mastered the elementary principles of the practice of bas-relief, 
and in the next declares that he is pleasantly reminded of Luca 
della Robbia by the most slovenly work of the year.” Here is 
a reasonable complaint, followed by a practical suggestion 
which, it may be hoped, will be acted on :— 





“The whole principle upon which works of sculpture are now 

arranged at the Academy is injudicions. The long, flat line of busts, 
set close to one another, on a ledge half-way up a blank wall, is one 
of the most uncomely features of the whole exhibition ; and the 
arrangement by which weary visitors are encouraged to sit and rest 
with their backs to the principal statues in the Central Hall, must 
surely be the grim pleasantry of some elderly painter of past times. 
A few ottomans cosily arranged dos-d-dos with Sir Frederick Leighton’s 
nymphs, and a sofa wheeled up against Mr. Poynter’s ‘ Asculapius,’ 
would form the best possible comment on the present manner of 
treating sculpture in the Academy. Every one remarks the ease and 
comfort with which sculpture is seen in the garden of the Salon, and 
may ask why the Royal Academy is unable to contrive something 
more creditable to its fine rooms than the present array of ‘ wall- 
flowers’ in marble.” 
The competitive system is the favourite aversion of the 
writer, who maintains that as long as it is in vogue 
among us, individuals of genius may rise here and there 
above the throng of workmen, but we shall never enjoy the 
possession of a national school; and contends that a serious 
danger to the Art of the country exists in the unavoidable 
jealousy excited among artists by the competitive system, and 
the isolation in which it forces sculptors to live. A charming 
article on “ Minuets”’ places the historic dance in quite a new 
light, by pointing out that the minuet, “notwithstanding its 
solemn triviality and dignified affectation, was really in its 
essence and origin a reaction of decorum and dignity against 
the licentious dances in vogue amidst the highest society during 
the first half of the seventeenth century.” There exists, it 
seems, a complete literature of the dance, from which the writer 
of the article makes very amusing selections. He gives us 
some funny stories of one Marcello, a dancing-master, who 
died in Paris about the middle of the last century, and whom 
he calls “the genius of the minuet.’’ This grand master of 
“ Deportment”’ devoted himself for several years exclusively to 
teaching “la révérence,” which he described as “ the most sub- 
lime part of his art.” He taught 236 different species of bow 
and curtsey for the two sexes, charged 25 louis d’ors the course 
for his lessons in curtseys on presentation at Court, and as 
he represented the King on those occasions, “ with a view to 
strengthen the nerves of his pupils for an interview with the 
Grand Monarque in person,” it may safely be assumed that, 
magnificent as was Louis XIV., he was not so magnificent as 
Marcello. Magri, too, whose official title was “ Dancing-Master 
to the Royal Military Academy of Naples,” must have been an 
odd person. He wrote a history of his art with so much thorough- 
ness and good-will, that his rules about the minuet alone would fill 
avolume. According to him there are five indispensable requisites 
for making a good figure in the minuet: “ A languishing eye, 
a smiling mouth, an imposing carriage, innocent hands, and 
ambitious feet.” Dufort, who wrote an essay “On Noble 
Dancing,” in 1728, does not recommend smiles during the 
minuet, but declares that its movements should be made, “ the 
whole gravely, and without laughing, since the minuet is the 
most serious diversion known in society.”” Another dainty and 
out-of-the-way essay in Cornhill is on “The Ship of Fools.” 
Mr. Black’s serial story, “ White Wings,” has been disappoint- 
ing all along; the present instalment is dull and affected. 

In Macmillan we find a kindly and eulogistic paper on Mr. 
Tom Taylor, and an appreciative and interesting sketch of the 
late Miss Annie Keary, who died while her last novel was in 
course of publication in the magazine. We did not know that she 
had written so much besides her novels, as Mr. Lane-Poole tells 
us of; but we think that from them, from “ A Doubting Heart ” 
especially, the “ gracious womanhood and sweet human-hearted- 
ness ’’ which were Miss Keary’s characteristics would be inferred 
by every reader. “ A Special Assize under Louis XIV.” is asuc- 
cessful attempt to forma lovely and piquant picture of that 
time froma volume of Law Reports. Fléchier’s “ Mémoires sur 
les Grands Jours i Clermont”’ is the book in question, and a very 
pretty picture does Mr. Leach compulser from it. Sad, of 
course, and shocking, with its evidence of maladministration and 
profligacy of every kind, but very funny, too, especially in the 
witchcraft scenes. An article on the National Gallery is pleasant 
reading—it includes a beautiful criticism of Francia’s “ Pieta ”— 
and the pitces de résistance are papers on “ The Oath of Alle- 
giance” and “ The Lronclad and Gun of the Future.” 

Fraser is good, except its political article, on “ Parlia- 
mentary Difficulties and Political Parties,” which is common- 
place. Perhaps anything would seem so just now, we have 
heard and read so much from every point of view on those 
subjects. Mr. Boulger’s learned and lucid paper on “ Russia 
and China,” and Professor’s Sayce’s “ A Forgotten Empire in 
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: bop 4 . is p i Y Henderson (W.), Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England ...(Sate! 
Asia Minor,” which narr ates the discovery of the ancient country | Henders Se Ws, Meseter Latueacc on eeaeutie etic te Bro. - a 12/0 
of the Hittites, and shows its importance as a clue to the old | Historical Reading Book. Part 1, 120 wsosoe.. sooconne oxananscoes's -.(Blackie) 1g 
I f Hope (B.), The Shadow of a Life, 3 vols. cr 8v0 . “Ww. “Hh. Allen) 31 : 
problem of art and culture in Asia Minor, are contributions of | Hunt (S. K.), On the Nile, er 8vo...... % ..(Nelgon) 30 a 
first-rate interest. Mr. Harry Quilter applies himself, in a oh By i ad Sesnaies Oboes. 12mo... 3 os Simpicin & Uo.) 26 bai 
eeeces mi er, & C f 
capital paper called “An Artist on Art,” to the final pulverisa- | Kingsley (C.), Works, Vol. 19, Scientifle Lectures and a esas = (Macmillan, ae ro 
; ‘ : i Leland (C. J.), The Minor Arts, er 8VO_ esse. (Macmillan) 9; i 
tion of Mr. Poynter s “Ten Lectures on Art. Life's Evening, new edition. 12mo oe... (R.T: 3) 4 hs 
Maudley (J. G.), Woman Outside Christendom, ° -(Eritbner) 50 the 
fe ee eS See ee ae (J.), Ig Aasg 9 : a CE BVO wae © «-(Bean) 26 1 
essurier (L.), Candahar in 1879, cr 8V0........0008. H. Allen) 8 Ww 
uN ry P : ( 7m ie 9 ( 
CURRENT LITERATURE. rey lethal gt “aid 8 - 
i Notes on Sketching Tours, by an Architect, 4to .... (Batsford) 26 oa 
. ; " “te 7 2 Parkinson (R.), The Old Chureh Clock, 5th edition, er 8v0 . 2 Simpki in & © P 
Parliamentary Poll Book. Revised and Enlarged. 1 832 to 1860. Payne (J.), Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, 8vo......  pochethones | oe “ 
By F. H. McCalmont, B.C.L., Barrister- at-Law. Second Edition. (Stan- — (C. L. A a 3 wae WONG. icccckcc gene’ (Hurst & Blackett) 31/¢ Mas 
ford.)—This little book will be of inestimable advantage to editors, peatnane oF "PTs Vv sea snd Public protest ee eee = * 
whips, and politicians of all classes. There has been nothing so | Savage (M.J.), Morals of Evolution, cr 8v0...... (Triibuer) 5/9 Pr 
i a short and Jioas ‘view of 0 comsthbaemoy’s | sree sacar T aeres ree eae ct Ce TIS aceesscitinrnien (Black) 2/6 Wi 
Sa eee oe ee ee enat ieee Ae wi tis de bak |S ee ee 2 
we aneee so ee Pie averle eS fs i 
political choices _— the great Reform Act, but this little Spurgeon (C. H.), John Ploughman’s Pictures, 12M0 crsssseese eae Parson ie 7 
gives it at once in a very short compass, as well as the compara- | Stanley (A. P.), Scripture Portraits, new edition, er 8vo ; SE 
tive weight attaching to each change, or confirmation, of the consti- Teagle ber, Volto, a Miracles, Cr 8VO..ssscrss...esees oe 
tuency’s former opinion. We owe very great thanks to Mr. McCalmont | Trotter (L. J.), Lord Lawrence ; a Sketch, 12mo .. st 
Ae Pal books of peters Very (E. W.), The Navies of the W orld, &e., 8vo . or 
for this useful book of reference. Werner's First German Course, new edition, cr 8vo «ss... ..(T. Laurie) 1/6 He 
Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By Charles Words- Yonge (U. M.), Novels, Vol. 14,—Dove in the Eagle's Nest, er vo (acmilian) 6/0 s 
; a Ge SESH 0 
worth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. (Smith and Elder.)—This is} = Mia m0 
a third edition, to which the learned author has added some additional M R. STREETER, | 
illustrations, and some corrections and explanations. He also gives 10 ae pee eae) : Hi 
’ I . 18 NEW BOND STREET, ag a 
us the “'Tercentenary Sermon, preached at the festival of 1864, a CARAT GoLp| GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and | 1a sone in 
discourse not unworthy of the occasion, though, perhaps, too much of 18 x WATCHMAKER, AMONDS, pa 
a panegyric DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. | a 
5 e | 
: ‘ P EWELLERY., . ee |} QAPPHIRES 
The History of Heritage. By Herbert Gough. (Remington.)— J r ORISTEATOR and INTRODUCER of S c | 
ci ete A “ i Bs , . . STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 
This is a love-story of the Lady Clare kind. The heroine mee ts V ATCHES, JEWELLERY, cers EYES, J 
the long-absent squire at the stile, in the usual fashion which we AND 
a ‘he ies ie : TOTS ame : L 
know so well. There are the accustomed complications, a little more (iioces, BUGIION LEVES KEL om 
enlarged than usual, the self-sacrifice, and the satisfactory ending. It Machine Made. ta 
° ° ° = | a & 
is a fairly well-written story. People She Knew, by “An Old ILVER +) MERALDS, : 
Maid” (Remington), a volume of short tales, somewhat above the S ; ILLUSTRATED ©. CATALOGUE for 1D > to 
F g ; a § 8, é Two Stamps. & 
average. — C 
: : ? Branch — Colombo, 
History of Judah and Isracl. By Alfred Edersheim, D.D. (Reli- Ceylon be 
rious Tract Society.)—This volume, which is the fifth of the series TR gin mee — 
8 ilies = series, | FFYRELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
takes us down to the reign of Ahab, of which, by a somewhat incon- Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. th 
venient arrangement, it includes a part only. It is, like those that ae : ———_—_—__—__—_— és 
. . . . ‘ 
have gone before it, full of suggestion and illustration. Dr. Eders- EPPS’S | (sHoC = ATE devoided of its over- | 
heim brings to his task a large store of Biblical learning, and can sup- Sener aes Seer 
; : | The product of a special refining process. , 
plement his comments and explanations from all the sources that are | Itis sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- . 
. . ! 
available for the purpose. This is an excellent manual for students CHOCOLATE | pe cals and is essentially a chocolate for P 
and teachers. Sold only in Packets, 61 each, ; 
We have to notice a new edition of Selections from the Kur-dn, by ESSENCE, | Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO, 5 


Homeopathic Chemists. 





Edward and William Lane. (Triibner.)—To this well-known book 


Mr. Stanley Lane Poole has added an excellent introduction, in which THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


he discusses “the Arabs before Mohammed,” the life and character | gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
of the Prophet himself, the nature of the religions and social s Specifications. 

" P . _ a Ge § ig ‘ es ystem This process has been adopted by her Mrjesty’s Government, on the recom- 
which he founded, and the Kur-din itself. He has besides revised | mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Mr. Lane’s work throughout. Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privileZe of using it throughout all their 

= Departments. 
- — ——————__. No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
PUBLICATIONS esi THE WEEK. : Re ea PTET Sg omer eS : 
|T= 10) AM B RIC AN WALTHAM WATCHES 


» the best Timekeepers in the World, 





Ainsworth i H ), Beau Nash, er Svo 
Barclay (H.), Digest of the Law of Scotls 










| EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 






























Raughan (R.), The Northern Waterin places ; of France @, », BC, oes = , Glass 

Baxter (W. E.), Judicature Acts, 1873-80, 4th edition, er 8vo .. (Batterworth) 10/0 Se ee 

Boyce (J. C.). Nigh Unto the End, &¢., Cr SV0.....,.ccceecesseesereceeee .. «(Bentley) 3.6 EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 8 
Brain Work and Overwork, 12M0  ............cceeeeee -(Ward & Lock) 1/0 B in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 104, + : 

Burke (S. H.), Historical Portraits, Vol. 2, 8vo .... (Hodges) 15/0 - — 

Cherry Ripe: a Romance, new edition, er 8vo ..... .(Bentle 6/0 Ty T ’ 0 

Cruden (A.), Complete Cone ordanc e, new edition, ro eae (Tees) 7 7/6 BE DE OR Db S AM re RICAN W A Li HAM w \ ve Hi ES, . 

Dana (J. D.), Manual cf Geology, 3r iti ...(Triibner) 21") | | in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. ae 

D’Anvers (N. cn Heroes of South-Afr n.....(M. Ward) 36 r TANTS 

ae aeeontt 9 Somberg ag notaries So | B ZEDFORD'S | A} MERIC AN W ALTHAM WATCHES 

Dawson (J. W.), Chain of a in Ge ological Time . “(Re ‘lizious Tract Society) e 6 dels Ong NOU CRESS ek: = 1 


a Britannien, Part 15, 49 ssvesvsocrescccccconence, vege BIRD 4 | sil ORD'S AMERICAN WAULTIH. AM WATCHES 
English Men of Le tte rs,—Byron, by J. «(Macmillan) 26 in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £3 8s, 


Englishman’s Guide tothe United St: ati s, 7th edition, 12 Leo ( (Lo megmain & Co.) 7.6 








Every Boy’s Annual, 1831, royal 8vo ..... 7 Lin _..evs...tRoutledge) 6 B JEDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Fitzgibbon (M.), A Trip to Ma nitoba, Bvo (Bentley) 10/6 | Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £i2 12s. 4 

Fonblanque (A. ~ How We Are Governed, 1 {th edition, 12mo ... eel 2.6 ee ae eae 2 

Fonblanque (C. A. De), Five Weeks in Icel: ind, 12mo0 : a 3 6 L E NRY wW. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


Gilbert Gresham’s Stor 'y, new edition, l2mo............ (R teligious 1 











: ract Society) 1/6 WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

Handy Book for Bible Readers, 18M ............00......(Religious Tract Society) 1/6 , tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
Marriage. ROTECTION FROM FIRE. OUNTRY HOUSE, near Malvern, 
RoscOE—WICKSTEED.—On the 5th inst., at Croydon, | TO LET, Furnished, for a few weeks. 20 rooms, 
by the father of the bride, Richard Roscoe, of St, RYANT AND MAY’S | attractive grounds, stabling, fishing, &. Moderate 
Mark's Square, Regent's Park, to Charlotte Alicia, uae 34 | rent.—‘ J. C. G.,”’ Mill Bank, Cradley, Malvern. _ 
youngest daughter of the Kev. Charles Wicksteed. Patent SAFETY MATCHES. | OL L ze G E HOM £E 

ae ; a EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 


GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


f R TAY yANTAGES. 
niin sieiaaiigiee Are not POISONOUS. OYAL POLYTECHNIO— 


Are free from SMELL. 





J y YGEMEN | " Shakesperian Recitals ; Scenes from * Hamlet,” 
acta ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. | ee pores at 7.15 p.m, daily; and at3.300n Monday, Wednesday, 
Are S teatl Saas naa | and Saturday. Hamlet, Mr. Marlande Clarke; 
FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, | Wa tia Onne Geentemaloved Ophelia, Miss H. Shea; The Queen of Denmark. Miss 
available, with some exceptions, until December 31st, BS potas CS See oye | Eva Russell; Polonius, Mr. Heath ; Ist Gravedigger, 
| 


1830, will be issued from May Ist to October 31st, 1880. ppt Bl Mr. Wea therhead. Lectures on the Phenomena of 
. 1. DN b ; BOX, | 4 : ss 
eee ae | BIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. feng: he gion ag age gee ns 
sr a opi j | PROTECTION TO HEALTH. | Automaton, Admission, is; Reserved Stalls, 33; 
Derby, April, 1880. General Manager. | may be booked at all the Libraries. 
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HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years—are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
pad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
texching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments | other causes have reduced them to 
paolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 
They have permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq,., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
enquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
stees. 
ag is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
SESSION 1880-81 will commence on FRIDAY, 
October Ist, 1880. Four Entrance Scholarships value 
£60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition 
at the end of September to new Students. Entries on 
or before September 20th. Fees for Lectures and 
Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 | 
guineas in three instalments, All resident and other | 
hospital appointments are free. The resident appoint- | 
ments consist of Five House Physiciancies, Four | 
House Surgeoncies, and One Accoucheurship ; Two 
Dressers and T'wo Maternity Pupils also reside in the 
Hospital, Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical practice. The London Hospital in now 
in direct communication by rail and tram with all 
parts of the Metropolis, 








MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will begin on MONDAY, October 4th. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and | 
LAWS and of SCIENCE will begin on October 5th. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of 
Science. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the regulations relating 
tothe Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
&e. (value about £2,000), may be obtained from the 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The Examinations for the Entrance Exhibitions will 
he held on the 28th and 29th of September. 

The School for Boys will reopen on September 21st. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
TNIV BHBRSIETY HALSG,| 
Gordon Square, W.C. | 

Students of University College, London, reside in 
the Hall under Collegiate discipline, The Hall has | 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India asa 
place of residence for selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service.—Full particulars as to rent of 
rooms, fees, &c., on application to the Principal or 
Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 











LEGAL & GENERALLIFE 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


| School. 


T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D, 
HEAD MIsTRESS—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours at Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Three Certificated Students at 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses, 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle. 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards, The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders, The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy position, open to the South, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on October Ist, 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, 
to be held either at Girton College, or in studying for 
a Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

For further information, apply to the Hon, Sec., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Oe EXAMINATIONS 

for WOMEN.—In preparation for the Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examinations, and in connection 
with the London centre of the same, INSTRUCTION 
by CORRESPONDENCE is given by certain qualifled 
women. Classes open from October I4th to the end of 
May.-—Apply further to Miss A. SHORE, Post Office, 
Taplow, Maidenhead. 


| ge COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London 
(near the Baker Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway). The College provides systematic lectures 
by professors in the higher subjects of instruction, 
and preparatory classes for junior students. The 
course is adapted for those who intend to matriculate 
or graduate in the University of London, Tho Ses- 
sion will begin on Thursday, October 14. All new 
students are to present themselves between 11 and 4 
on Tuesday, October 12. 

Two Arnott Scholarships will be awarded by open 
competition. Prospectuses, with particulars of 
Scholarships, Boarding, &c., may be had at the 
College. HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 














YXETER SCHOOL. 


Chairman of Governors—THE LORD BISHOP OF 
EXETER. 
Head Master—The Rev. EpwarD HARRI, M.A., late 
Classical Assist ant-Master at Clifton College, 
The New School (including Chemical Laboratory), 
built from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfield, is now 
in use. 
Tuition Fee, £15 to £21, according to age, 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, pa Be 
There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 


Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate value of 
£500 per annum, 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday, September 
16th. 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and Son, 13 
Bedford Circus, Exeter ; or to the HkAD MASTER, at 
the School. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
.C., D.C.L.0.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Forms and full infermation will be forwarded on 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed-on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
Senerally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 





FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E’S 


FOR AND 


FOOD 


Lancer.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 
British MepicaL Journan.— Well adapted fer children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


,» INFANTS 


INVALID S. 


lame GUILDHALL SCHOOL of 
MUSIC. 


This School, which is under the immediate patronage 
of the Corporation of the City of London, will OPEN 
on MONDAY, the 20th September next. 

There will be Three Terms during the year, and each 
term will continue for 13 weeks, commencing on the 
third Monday in the months of September, January, 
and April. The hours of tuition will be from 8.30 
a.m.to 9 o'clock p.m. The instruction by eminent 
Professors will comprise Singing, Pianoforte, Violin, 
and other Instruments, Thorough Bass, Counterpoint, 
&c, The terms will vary in proportion to the nature of 
the instruction, whether elementary, intermediate, or 
high-class, and in some cases special instruction will 
be given. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Finsbury Chambers. London Wall; or 
by letter addressed to the HONORARY SECRETARY, 


Guildhall, E.C. 

FREDERIC A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 

CHARLES SMITH, Secretary. 

Guildhall, July, 1880. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rey. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
Esq., B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for University and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
guineas, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
M.P., the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Sir Harry Verney. Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others,—Address, Granborough 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 
J NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application —W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor; F. M. KUNZ, Principal, late Principal of 
Swiss (International) School, Genoa. 


UBLIC SCHOOL PREPARATION, 
—REGINALD 8. LEA, M.A. Oxon., receives 
BOYS between the ages of 8 and 13 at date of 
admission ; and has now made SPECIAL ARRANGE. 
MENTS for Boys UNDER 10 years old. Large 
Playing-fields.—Address, Rugby. 


ee a COMPANION PUPIL, 
about 14, for an only child, whose education 
is being carefully conducted by an efficient Governess. 
The house stands in a pleasant part of Kent, in ten 
acres of pleasure-ground. Horse exercise if desired. 
—Apply, ‘J. P.,” Messrs. Dawson and Co., Cannon 
Street, E.C. 
[TP UNBRIDGE WELLS, 
i Braeside, Rusthall. 
W. PIERSON, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford, 
prepares Pupils for the Public Schools, Navy Examina- 
tions, &c. The House is in one of the healthiest 
situations in England.—Prospectus, &c., on applica. 
tion. 
ISSATISFIED PARENTS.— An 
experienced Private TUTOR desires to receive 
PUPILS, above J4, who require helping on indi- 
vidually according to parents’ wishes.—‘‘ M.A. 
Oxon.,’’ Stifford’s Bridge, Malvern. 


ee eee COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 20th. 





NV kR. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
I Honours, University of London) has a CLASS 
READING for the LONDON MATRICULATION, 
A Limited Number of ELDER PUPILS received as 
BOARDERS,—* Queenslea,” Liverpool Read, Kingston 
Hill. 


ENTNOR COLLEGE, VENTNOR. 
—A CAMBRIDGE HONOUR MAN prepares 
a Few BOARDERS for the Professions, University, &c. 
The garden opens on to the Downs, which completely 
keep off N. and N.E. winds. Every attention and 
comfort. 
XN EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says :—* As it is impos- 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks anid 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
ection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet,with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DI&WETS ...ccccccscccccssesevccccserersceseeccessores- ee 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
RGR a onc sca sectesetiensescntesncetetinasucctiees . 21 0 6 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5.000 guineas each. 





thie K ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 

the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and isa 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all principal 
railway stations in England. Fai information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. ‘There is attrched to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming baths in England. 


PLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
The Grear Remevy 
FOR GOUT AND RUNUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrate Medicine. 

‘These Pills require no restraint of diet dur 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attac 
apy Vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1Jd and 289d per box, 
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SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8S.W. OXFORD STREET (Corner 
of Vere Street), W. 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


HC@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..... a £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 





free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. F 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


OSS of ‘TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 
And may be provided inst by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGEI 5 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental 4 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopEeRATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury. 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agenc’es at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at severa 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 









for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 


Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


EF OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—'These Pills 

are most efficacious in strengthening a debili- 
tated constituticn than any other medicine in the 
world. Persons of a nervous habit of body, and all 
who are suffering trom weak digestive organs, or 
whose health has beeome deranged by affection, dis- 
ordered stomach, or liver complaints should lose no 
time in giviug these admirable Pills a fair trial 
Coughs, colds, asthma, or shortness of breath are also 
within the range of the sanative powers of this very 
remarkable medicine. The cures effected by these 
Pills are not superticial or temporary, but complete 
and permanent. They are as mild as they are effi- 
cacious, and may be given with confidence to delicate 
females and young children, Their action on the 
liver, stomach, and bowels is immediate, beneticial, 
and lasting, restoring order and health in every case. 


Bes & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


’ 


Govrs, PRESERVEDPROVISIONS 


and 
por D MEATS; also, 
FRSSENC E of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | 


MAYFAIR, W, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


to which 


My Dear S1r,— J: 

‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that a, m 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dountave 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Horcurme 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Deutist to the Queen, 

Proressor GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H J 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—*I have examined and tested your Paine? 
System of adjusting Artificia! Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of oclentn 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ fic 


i 
LIST OF AWARDS, 
Gold Medal, Paris, 187g, 


PATENT GLACE THRRAD,| 


BROO  K’S 
CROCHET AND TATTING | ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
COTTON, | Only First-Class Prize Modal, 


| SEWING Paris, 1855. 


Prize Medal, London, 1869, 
| 
| 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, 
The only Diploma of Honour 
Vienna, 1873. 7 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and Genera] 
Excellence. 


SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
COTTONS. 


| 
| ' 





EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





; , - 
| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 
KINAHAN’S . , 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1866, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
Ask for thee COMPANY’S Extract, and see 
that no other is substituted for it. 


LL 


| 
WHISKY. © 











CAUTION.—In consequence of numerous 
inferior and low-priced substitutes being in the 
market (sometimes accompanied by misleading 
chemical analyses), purchasers must insist on 
being supplied with the Company’s Extract, 
which, for fine flavour and perfect clearness, is 
pronounced by all competent authorities to be 


the best. An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PATENT 


BROCKEDON’S ofMZ=N?,, PURE BICARBONATES 


of SODA or POTASS, for Heartburn, Acidity, and Indigestion, otherwise called Dyspepsia. Tho 
Bicarbonates of Soda or Potass, well known as the most wholesome and efficient remedies for acidity 
in the stomach are now offered in the form of small yet perfectly soluble pellets. The 
patent shape is given by COMPRESSION, without admixture of mucilage or other substance to effect 
cohesion, for such addition always checks the free action of the alkali on the acid. Though only one- 
fourth of the usual quantity of alkali is thus taken, yet that very small dose, prepared by BROCKEDON'S 
VALUABLE Process, is found to be most effective. Of all Chemists. In London of Messrs. Barclay, 
Edwards. Sanger, Young, and Postans, Butler and Crispe, E, Cleaver, &c. 1s and 2s 6d per Box. 
FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 1746), 1 King Edward Street, St. Paul's, London, 
E.C. (These remedies may be sent by post.) 





ae seen 


“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.’ 

WILLS’ ‘“*DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘“YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


WwW. OD. and ‘Ai. Oo. WILLS. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Flnid.”’ 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. ; 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
| Street, Strand. 
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VICTORIA STREET SOCIETY FOR PROTECTION OF 
ANIMALS FROM VIVISECTION. 








MEMORIAL TO THE RIGHT HON. W. 


E. GLADSTONE. 





the undersigned Peers, Bishops. Judges, Members of Parliament, 
Magistrates, Ministers of Religion, Heads of Colleges, Officers of the Army and 
Navy. Physicians, Surgeons, and others, address ourselves with confidence to 
you as a statesman in whose eyes moral questions possess their just importance. 
: The law of England, since the year 1822, has recognised Cruelty to Animals as 
a criminal offence, and the subsequent similar legislation of almost every other 
country, with the aid of 250 Preventive Societies, has gone far during the inter- 
yenivg half-century to train even the rudest classes everywhere in merciful be- 
haviour. The sufferings thus prevented, and the amelioration of manners thus 
roduced, amply justify the prophecy of Lord Erskine, that the passing of his Bill 
would ‘not only prove an honour to the Parliament of England, but form an era 
in the civilisation of the world.” 

There are, however, grave reasons to apprehend that this step of modern pro- 
ress may be now arrested, and a practice of greater cruelty established worse 


San the heedless brutality of old. 


sir.—We, 


The Act 39 and 40 Vict., c. 77, which promised to effect the reconciliation be- 
| 


tween the claims of science and humanity, has proved so ineffectual that some of 
the experiments cited as typically cruel before the Royal Commission (notably 
Dr. Rutherford’s) have been in 1878 repeated under the direct sanction of the law ; 
while three times as many Vivisectors were license in 1878 as there were men en- 
gaged in such pursuits throughout the Kingdom in 1875, 

Such is the state of things in this country, while on the Continent numberless 

laboratories are in activity, each furnished with an arsenal of costly instruments 
of torture, and with machines which work incessantly day and night, maintain- 
ing artificial respiration in the curarised victims on the vivisection tables. 
A glance at the engravings of these instruments in the volumes here submitted 
to you [(Cyon’s A¢/as, Claude Bernard’s Lecons, and The English Handbooh) will suffice 
to show on how vast a scale Vivisection must be carried on to give encourage- 
ment to such a branch of manufacture, 

As regards the two principal apologies made for Vivisection, namely, that the 
experinients are generally rendered painless by anwsthetics, and that they are 
performed with a view to the relief of human disease, we cannot trespass on your 
time to discuss them at length, but will direct your attention to the account given 
by Dr. Hoggan of the delusive nature of the plea of anwsthetics [Paper presented], 
and remind you in how small a measure any anesthetic can cover the long periods 
of agony involved in such experiments as those of Dr. Lauder Brunton’s 90 cats, 
or Dr. Rutherford’s 40 dogs (all of which endured many days of torture), or the 
eases of the dogs and rabbits baked and stewed to death by Claude Beruard, or 
the 25 dogs covered with turpentine, and roasted alive by Professor Wertheim. 

In disproof of the plea of utility to mankind (brought forward exclusively by 


! 


| 





English physiologists, foreigners frarkly abjuring it with contempt), we would | 


remind you of the well-known assertions of Sir Wm. Fergusson, of Dr. Syme, and 
of Sir Charles Bell that it has been of no use at all, or has led to error as often as 


to truth; and of Claude Bernard's confession that the hands of the physiologist 
are still ‘‘ empty” of any gifts for suffering humanity. We further beg leave ts 
lay before you the able treatises of Dr. Gimson and Dr. Grysanowski, which dis- 
cuss in full the alleged discoveries of vivisectors in England and Germany [pre- 
sented]. At thesame time that we do this, we protest that, even should a valuable 
discovery, not otherwise attainable, be at any time rewhed by Vivisection, the 
morality of the cruel practic would not thereby be established. 

But, whatever may hereafter prove to be the benetits derivable from Vivi- 
section to human bodies, we are satisfied that the practice cannot be other than detri- 


| mental to the minds and hearts of men; nor can we see without anxiety, crowds 


of intelligent youths, destined to a profession ef ubiquitous influence, owing their 
training to teachers whose feelings have been seared by familiarity with agony, 
and whose manuals—full of instructions to secure the operator's ease and safety 
—appear to contain no single caution against the repetition of the most frightful 
experiments. Admitting, as we gladly do, that the physiologists of England are 
rarely so reckless as their foreign colleagues, we must yet regard their educational 
influence as no less injurious, since six of the most eminent of them have recently 


| publicly laboured to raise a statue to Claude Bernard, and thus emphatically 


pointed out that merciless vivisector as a model for the imitation of English 
students. 

We now entreat you to exert the high powers which the Queen and the nation 
have entrusted to you to put an end to Vivisection. Let not the work of Erskine 
and Martin be undone, and the creatures which they delivered from the lash of 
the drunken carter be handed over to the scalpel of the physiologist. Let not the 
name of Science be made odious by responsibility for deeds which, if committed 
openly in our streets, would call forth the execrations even of the roughest of the 
populace, 

The history of the existing Act has shown that it is futile to attempt to separate 
the use of Vivisection (if lawful use it have) from abuse, Between sanctioning 
its atrocities and stopping the practice altogether there is no middle course. 
Introduce then, we beseech you, into Parliament (or suffer us, with your powerfal 
support, to introduce) a Bill totally prohibiting Vivisection. Thus you will, at 
one and the same moment, save numberless animals from pangs which add no 
small item to the sum of misery on earth, and men from acquiring that hardness 
of heart and deadness of conscience for which the most brilliant discovery of 
physiology would be a poor compensation. 

The example of England in dealing legislatively with Vivisection has already 
roused attention in other countries ; and humane persors are striving in Germany, 
Italy, Denmark, France,and America, to place checks upon the hitherto unlimited 
cruelty of its professors. Should England, under your guidance, now complete- 
her work and stamp out this abominable practice, her example will doubtless 
again be followed by the civilised world, and to our country will once more belong 
the glory of leading the nations in the path of mercy, 





The following Signatures were attached to the above Memorial :— 


Thos. Fitzherbert Snow, M.R.C.S. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G., President of the 
Victoria Street Society for Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection. 

His Grace the Primate of Ireland. 

The Earl of Haddington. 

The Earl of Ashburnham. 

The Ear] of Darnley, 

The Ear] of Caithness, 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Winchester. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Derry. 

Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 

Lord Colville of Culross, 

Lord Kinnaird. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The Lord de I'Isle and Dudley. 

Lord Leigh. 

Lord Keane. 


His Imperial Highness Prince L, Lucien Bonaparte, 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Nottingham. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Birch. 

The Rev. Canon Carter, 


| The Rev, Canon Wilberforce. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

The Rev. Dr, Adler (Chief Rabbi), 

H. Montagu Butler, D.D. (Head Master, Harrow 
School, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen), 


| The Rev. T. W. Jex-Blake (Head Master, Rugby 


School, with 7 Assistant Masters). 

The Rey. Dr. Ridding, D.D.( Head Master, Winchester 
College). 

The Rev, E. C, Wickham (Head Master, Wellington 
College). 


| Rev. T. W. Sharpe (H.M.’s Inspector of Training 


Colleges for Masters), 


| Thomas Ainsworth, M.A. (Head Master, Blackburn). 
| Rey. OC. G. Wilkinson (Head Master, Pocklington), 


A. Wall, L.R.C.P. 
| Arthur de Noé Walker, M.D. 
| J.J. Garth Wilkinson, M.R.C.S. 
| Eubulus Williams, M.D. 
| Edward Young, M.D. 
| Charles Hathaway, M.D. 
| Joseph Johnston, M.D., Surgeon-Major, A.M.D- 
| James Cowie, J.P., M.R.C,V.S. 
| Daniel B. Dalzell, M.D, 
| S. Kennedy, L.R.C.S. 
| Edward Capron, M.D. 
Robert M, Inman, L.R.C.P. 
Sir Thos. Barrett-Lennard, Bart, 
Sir Charles Legard, Bart. 
General Braybrooke, 
Major-General Weare. 
Admiral Sir G. W. Broke-Middleton. 
Admiral Sir James Hope, G.C.B. 
Admiral Hon, George Grey, 


Lord Berriedale. 

Lord Tollemache of Helmingham. 

Lord Mount-Temple. 

Lord Coleridge (Chief Justice of Common Pleas). 


Sir Fitzroy Kelly (Lord Chief Baron), Robert Browning. 


Right Hon. Sir R. Philiimore, D.C.L. (Judge of H.M.’s | Sir Henry ‘Taylor, K.C.M.G. 


High Court of Justice). J. Anthony Froude. 
Sir R. P. Amphlett (late Judge of H.M.’s High Court | John Ruskin, 

of Appeal). E. Burne-Jones, R.A, 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P. Rev. F. O, Morris, 
Arthur Arnold, M.P. W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
George Anderson, M.P. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Jacob Bright, M.P. Rev. Sir George Cox, Bart, 
William L. Christie, M.P. Hon. Albert Canning. 
J. F, B, Firth, M.P. W.S. W. Vaux, F.R.S. 
Theodore Fry, M.P. 
Duncan M:Laren, M.P. 
Samuel Morley, M.P. | W.G, Gimson, M.D. 
P, Stewart Macliver, M.P. 
Frederick Pennington, M.P. 
P. A. Taylor, M.P. | Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S, 
Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., M.P. T. G. L. Baretti, M.R.C.S. 
Right Hon, James Stansfeld, M.P. | William Irving, M.D, 
Baron de Ferrieres, M.P. George Manbey, M.R.C.S, 
His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Joka Skaife, M.R.C.S. 


W. Rawnsley (Master, Winton School). 
| Rev. E. Thring (Head Master, Uppingham School). 
| Alfred Tennyson (Poet-Laureate). 


F. R. Falkiner, Q.C. (Recorder of Dublin), 
| Rev. Charles Beard, Liverpool. 


Charles Bader (Guy's Hospital), M.R.C.S. 
| William Henry Bainbrigge, F.R.C.S. 


Admiral George S. Hand. 

General Sir Charles Straubenzea, G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Colin Mackenzie, C.B. 
Lieut,-Gen. Wynyard. 

Lieut -Gen. J. H. Laye, 

Major-Gen. M, Walker, V.C, 

Major-Gen Thomas E. Knox. 

Colonel Hume (late Grenadier Guards), CB. 
Colonel Fraser (Commissioner of City Police), C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Alexander, C.B. 
Major-Gen. Lowry, C.B. 

General R. P. Douglas, Bart. 





W. ADLAM, Chairman of the Committee of the Inter- 
national Association for the Total Sappression of 
Vivisection. 

Rev, G. W. WELDON, Chairman of the London Anti- 
Vivisection Society. 

Rev. W. ADAMSON, D.D., President of the Scottish 
Society for the Total Suppression of Vivisection. 

A. M. SWIFTE, Hon. Sec., Irish Anti-Vivisection 
Society. 








Nore.—Since the issue of this Memorial, a Return of Licences under the Vivisection Act during the year 1879 has been presented to Parliament. By this Return 


it would appear that the number of licences and certificates issued from the Home Office in 1879 were much fewer than those of the previous year. 


No security, how- 


ever, can be obtained against their future multiplication to any extent, save by the withdrawal of the power to issue such licences, and the total Prohibition of Vivi- 


Section. 





The above Memorial was presented on July 20th. The Earl of Smartespury, President of the Victoria Street Society, 


has since received from Mr. Guapstoxe a reply to the effect that his individual prepossessions would certainly carry him in the 


direction desired by the Memorialists. 


OFFICE OF SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS FROM VIVISECTION, 
1 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE, Honorary Secretary. 
H. D. MORRISON (Colonel), Secretary. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


By MORTIMER COLLINS. 
THOUGHTS in MY GARDEN. By 
Mortimer Couuins. Edited by Epmunp YATES. 
With Notes by the Editor and Mrs. MorTIMER 

Couurns. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


By MARY FITZGIBBON. 
A TRIP to MANITOBA. By Mary 


FitzGippow. 8vo, 10s 6a. 


By Miss DE FONBLANQUE. 
FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By Miss 


DE FONBLANQUE. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


By Dr. BOYCE. 
NIGH unto the END; or, a Passage 


in Sacred Prophecy, now in Course of Translation 
into History, Considered. By the Rev. J. C. 
Boyce, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

** Already the Eastern sky is aglow with the redden- 
ing rays of its Advent-Glory, and, by all the signs of 
which Himself hath spoken, the Master Cometh.”’— 
From A CHARGE BY THE LATE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 





NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s, with an Illustration. 
PROBATION. By the Author of “ The 
First Violin.” 
POPULAR EDITION. 
At all Booksellers, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
“CHERRY RIPE!” By the Author 
of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Miss BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda 


EBrROvUGHTON, Author of * Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
“Joan,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CUT ADRIFT.” 
PIOUS FRAUDS. By Albany de 


FONBLANQUB, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” 
“Cut Adrift,” &. In 3 vols. crown svo. 


Miss THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 
The VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertha 
THOMAS. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 

** Miss Thomas’s new novel is a success. She has 
chosen & satisfactory theme, and produced a well- 
constructed story. In studies of character her book 
is unusually rich, and she understands the artistic 
temperament thoroughly. It is clear that she pos- 
sesses the gift of novel-writing.”—Athenxum. 


“ Miss Thomas's art as a story-teller is unmistakable, 
and her grasp of character deeper and more complete 
than we find in many novels of more ambitious 
pretentions.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lady M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
FASCINATION. By Lady Margaret 


MAJENDIE. * In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BORLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





THE LAND QUESTION. 
Now ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d. 
RISH DISTRESS and its REME- 
_ DIES. A Visit to Donegal and Connaught in 
the Spring of 1880. By JAmes H. Tukg, Author of 
“A Visit to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847.” 
London : WILLIAM RIpDawaAy, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


‘PHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1880, price 2s 6d. 

AN ENGLISHMAN’S PROTEST. By His Eminence 
Cardinal Manning, 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS AT HOME. By J. H. Tuke. 

FIcTION—FAIR AND Fou, If. By John Ruskin. 

THE CREED OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, By the Very 
Rey. the Dean of Westminster. 

ICELAND. By Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN THE COLONIES, 
By Arthur Milis. 

Our NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS AND PROVINCIAL 
ART MUSEUMS. Concluded. By J. C. Robinson. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA. By D. C. Boulger, 

STATE AID AND CONTROL IN INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
By H. Seymour Tremenheere, C.B. 

POLITICAL OPTIMISM: A DIALOGUE. By H, D. Traill. 

THE LANDOWNER'S PANIc, By Justin McCarthy, 


RECENT LITERATURE. [Compiled by W. Mark, W. 

Call, Alfred Church, H. G. Hewlett, Clements R. 

+ erste gg Minto, James Payn, G. J. 

omanes, F. W. Rudler, Lionel Tennyson . 

D. J. Wilson.} en ee a 
C. KeGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
1)": WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
- _tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 


F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Strect, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT. 
Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Tenth Earl. By J. B. 


HArwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols, 


A Very Opal. By C. L. Pirkis. 


Forestalled. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘*A very remarkable novel,”"—Sunday Times, 


Wooers and Winners. By Mrs. 
G. LINN2ZUS BANKS. 3 vols. 
“A fresh and wholesome novel.”—John Bull, 


A Modern Greek Heroine. 3 vols. 


“A very attractive and clever story.”—Athenxum, 


Mervyn O’Connor. By the Earl 


of DESsART, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


worTH, Author of ‘* Hathercourt Rectory.” 3 vols, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Third and Enlarged Edition, cloth, 2s. 
RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND 
GUIDES; the Popular Doctrine of Everlasting 
Pain Refuted. By the Rev. N. G. Witkins, M.A., 
LL.M. (Cambridge). 
“A powerful statement of the argument against 
everlasting pain.’’—Church Times. 
ConTENTS.—Mischievous Effects of the Popular 
Doctrine—Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture— 
Opposed to the Voice of Nature—The Old Theory of 
Punishment and the New. 
London: Exxiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


“ QANITAS” and DISINFECTION. 

—The Pine Forest at Home.—The SANITAS 
preparations are in use by more than 300 Boards of 
Health, Hospitals, &c. Non-poisonous, stainless, 
agreeable, and healthful Disinfecting Fluids, Powders, 
and Household Soaps. Toilet soaps and fluids; 
Tooth and Nursery Powders. Of all chemists or of 
the SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, Bethnal Green, 
London, E. Testimonials of highest medical and 
sanitary authorities free. Of universal necessity, as 
the most perfect purifler and disinfectant. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








GOLD MEDAL, PAR,S, 1878. 
, =" 
FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA. 
A choi F ac " 
COCOA “A snish bdisians ol abana” 
| Standard, 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
, a 
FRY’S!+yrygs cocoA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 





the superfluous oil extracted. 
| ___J.8. FRY and SONS. 


diel PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARFETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








GOLD MEDAL, 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 





STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


$$. 
Wits S. BURTON, Gen 


Furnishing Ironmonger, b i 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, siiiatied Appointment to 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND Post Palp. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his uy. 
rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plang of” 
the 30 large Showrooms, . 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2. 3, and 4 Newman 


Street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and Wroan 
Yard, London, W. . oe 





ENDERS, FIREIR 
F RANGES, ae STOVES, 


s. d. 
REGISTER STOVES......from 0 9 0 to 36 %& 
CHINA-TILED ditto... y, 3.80 y 3690 
DOG STOVES............... 2 0120 5 Mog 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black 0 3 9 ,, 10 0 0 
Ditto. STEELand ORMOLU2 20 3. 2045 ¢ 
FENDER FRAMES for TILE 
nines 10 
MARBLE ditto............. ae ES Be ae 
PIERCED BRASS FENDERS2 2 0 3, 10 9% 
FIREIRONS, Set of Three, 0 4 3 3 619 4 


Ditto, Rests for TILE 
HEARTHS, per pair » 012 0 4, 15109 
GAS & HOT-WATER WORK.—ESTIMATES FREE. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, ang 
FURNITURE. 

BEDSTEADS, of best make only, from 10s 6d. 

BEDDING of every description made on the premises, 
and guaranteed of pure materials and good work. 
manship. 

AMERICAN WALNUT machine-made CABINET 
FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
Furniture of the above make on view, at Pricgg 
usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING. 
ROOMS, and every article necessary for HOUSE 
FURNISHING. 





YASY TERMS of PURCHASE, 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS made by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON ,ith reference to CREDIT, without in 
any way altering the system of PLAIN FIGURES 
and FIXED PRICES, thus retaining to the PUR. 
CHASER all the advantages of Prices arranged for 
NET CASH, and charging only such interest as may 
be necessary for the time over which the Payments 
are extended. 

COLZA OIL, Highest Quality ...... 28 10d per gallon, 
KEROSINE ms a 1s 1d - 
” 5 gallons and upwards 1s 0d ” 


my thts S. BURTON. 


| OPF’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM. 
PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STREET, CHARING 
Cross, LONDON, W.O. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney 
International Exhibition, 1879, for “ Extracts of Meat 
and nutritious preparations generally.” 


| OPE’S EXTRACT of BEEF.—The 
purest form of beef tea; eight to ten per 
cent. more nutritious than any other. 





| OPF’S ESSENCE of BEEF— 


Especially adapted for invalids who can 
take no other form of nourishment. 








os BEEF LOZENGES.—h:- 


: valuable to those who have to fast long. 


| OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, 
comprising Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulli- 
gatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, Hotch 

Potch, &e. 


In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &. 


KK OPES, PREPARED MARROW, 
|, from best Beef Marrow Bones. 
JK OPF'S, COMPRESSED | VEGET. 


ABLES, Preserving the properties of Fresh 
Vegetables, 








ns CONSOLIDATED TEA and 

COFFEE. With and without Milk and 
Sugar. 

The above Preparations are patronised by the 

Nobility, the Army, Navy, Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, 

Tourists, &c. 


K° PE’S EXTRACT of MEAT COM- 
a PANY, LIMITED, 5 AGAR STBEET, CHARING 


OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen, Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been 80 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands of 
the Association for forced realisation, and are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 
Strand). 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession ia 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks ani 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.0. 
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— °°” 


qHE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 





NOTICH—New Novel by the popular Author of ‘* Love's Conflict,” “ Wom1n against Woman,” “ Petronel,” &c. 


The Fair-Haired Alda. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 
«Love's Conflict,” “‘ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The plot is wrought out with unquestionable vigour.” 


Jack Allyn’s Friends. By G. Wess Arrteroy, Author of 
«Qatehing a Tartar ” and “Frozen Hearts.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Graphic says :— A novel which combines the merits of Miss Braddon with those of Bret Harte...... 
Wack Allyn’s Friends’ is just the book to commend itself to thousands of holiday-seokers this summer 


weather. . : : : 
The Scotsman says:—* Mr. Appleton knows how to write novels of absorbing and unflagging interest, 


and of remarkable cleverness.” 


? wae = . 66 enadi 
Hollywood. By Annm L. Warxer, Author of “A Canadian 
Heroine,” “ Against Her Will,” &c. 3 vols,, 31s 6d. 
The Graphic says :—‘ ‘ Hollywood’ is a book that deserves to be read...... We must congratulate Miss Walker 
on a steady improvement ” 


9 + >\T 
Lord Garlford’s Freak. By James B. Baynarp, Author of 
“The Rector of Oxbury.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Morning Post says :—“ A very amusing novel, which deserves, for more reasons than one, to rank 
higher than the ordinary run of current works of fiction.” 


The Actor’s Wife. By Epmunp Luaruss, Actor. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Graphic says :—“ Mr, Leathes possesses both culture and good feeling. His work bears evidence of 


careful thought and no small amount of interest.” 
The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The Graphic says:—*“ None of the descriptions we have read can in any way compare for fidelity to the 
account of the eviction of the McGuires......A very interesting and well-written book.” 

John Bull says :— The book is deserving of popularity...... We see no reason why ‘The Burtons of 
Dunroe should nt reach the honours of future editions.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ The porsonages “re delineated with realistic force.” 


Charlie: a Waif’s History, told by Himself. 


WoopWARD. 3 vols., 3)s 6d. 


Tne Dean’s Wife. 


Curate’s Discipline,” “ How He V/on Her,” &c. 


Carmela. By the Princess Onca Canracuzenr, Author of 


“In the Spring of My Life.” Trenslated by EUGEN& KLAUS, with the Author's approval. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Atter a Dark Night—The Sun. By ©. G. Hamirrov. 


2 vols., 21s. [This day. 


Amy Wynter. 


ford.” 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


By Mrs. 


By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “ The 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Tuos. A. Pinkerton, Author of ‘“ Cross- 
[This day. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


MANY COPIES ARE AT HOME THIS DAY OF NEARLY EVERY NEW WORK OF ACKNOWLEDGED 
MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


More than ONE MILLION VOLUMES have been added since 1874. 


—_—_—- 


Revised Lists of the Principal New Books in Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ORIENT LINE. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORTENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 










as Tons. H.P. aunts 7 a 
ONONQUA. 5... ccssccsencss 4,107 ... 600} LIGUREA.........cecssessoneons 4,666... 75! 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ... S847 “559 LUSITANIA $625 530 
COTOPAXL .sererene Lc28 ... | ORTENT 5386... 1,000 
GARONNE ..... 3.376 |. 550 | POTOSI - 4,219... 600 
JOHN ELDER 2.0... 4,152 |, 550|SORATA 4,014... 600 





DIR ECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
| sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record. 
40 DAYS For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
’ 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 


| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





NEWMAN AND COS 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Svo, cloth, 4s. 


LAURA DIBALZO; or, the Patriot 
Martyrs, By R. H. Horne, Author of ‘ Orion,” 
“The Death of Marlowe,” &c. 

At all Libraries. 

“Nothing more striking than his latest work has 

come from his pen.”— Whitehall Review. 

“The dying speech of Laura is one of the most 
powerful that has been written for years."—Graphic, 

“It is an achievement of which not only its distin- 
guished author, but all of whom the literary fame of 
bre age is precious, have good cause to feel proud.”"— 
Lise. 

“T have read it with my old admiration for your 
flery, unconquerable spirit, and your impassioned 
dramatic power."—EDMUND C. STEDMAN, Author of 
“ Victorian Poets.” 





Ready in September, By the Same Author. 


BIBLE TRAGEDIES. In1 vol., Truly, 
though Newly, Dramatised, 

1, JOHN the BAPTIST; or, the Valour of the Soul. 

2. JOBS WIFE; or, the Cruel Wager. 

3. JUDAS ISCARIOT ; a Tragic Mystery. 


Cloth, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW POEMS. By John Payne, Author 
of ‘* The Masque of Shadows,” “ Lautrec,” &c. 

“Cette * Salvestra,’ occupant un tiers du volume, est 
lhistoire d’amour la plus terrible et la plus délicieuse 
qu’on puisse lire,”"—THEODORE DE BANVILLE, dans le 
National, 

** Salvestra’ involves a description of matters which 
may shock very delicate nerves; but the poetical 
treatment shows that the writer has all that is re- 
quired of delicacy as well as of pussion, of tender- 
ness, of imagination, and of language for turning the 
subject to most charming account.” —/i/ustrated London 
News, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY in AMERICA. 
By SAMUEL PHILLIPS Day, Author of “Down 
South,” * English America; or, Pictures of Cana- 
dian Places and People.” 

“Weare indebted to Mr. Day for a most readable 
and entertaining collection of sketches of Trans- 
atlantic life.”"—Social News. 

** Such an interesting and amusiig book is sure to 
find plenty of readers. The book ought to be studied 
by all who want to see the shadows as well as the 
lights of American society."—Graphic. 

‘“‘This is a@ work of uncommon merit. It is an 
exhaustive picture of life in the United States, which 
we can recommend to all persons who are interested 
in the social life of the great Republic,”"—Galignani’s 
Messenger. 

“ The present volume is described as the first series, 
Few readers will put it down without wishing for the 
second.”—Morning Advertiser, 

“T find that you have fully succeeded in bringing 
out, with much force and talent, the most prominent 
features of American life.”—PRINCe CAMILLE DB 
POLIGNAC, 


The DOOM of the GREAT CITY: or, 


London Destroyed by Fog. By WILLIAM D&LISLE 
Hay. Price 1s, post free, 


Ready in a few days, at all Bookstalls, 


The VERACIOUS HISTORY of a 
BLACK and TAN TERRIER. Told by Hiuseir. 
8vo, cloth. 3s. Edited by Lady LAmsB. Illus. 
trated by Walter J. Allen. 


HISTORY of DUELLING. Cloth, 8vo, 
286d, Translated from the French of M. CONSTARD 
DE MASSI, one of tae French King’s Body-guard, 
with an Introduction by Sir Lucrus O’ Trigger, 


NEWMAN and CO. Publishers. 
NOTICE to AUTHORS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION upon COPYRIGHT. 

To meet the views expressed by the Royal Com- 
missioners, after they had heard the evidence of the 
leading anthors of the day (see Report, dated the 24th 
May, 1878), Messieurs Newman and Cu. have adopted 
a new system of publication, which seeures to the 
author a full and lasting rew for h’s labours, 

In the case of author ‘in & permanent 
interest in their fessicurs. Newman and Co, 
pow send all title-; 
or initialed before b 
Messicurs Newman ¢ 






















. undertake not to sell any 
copy without it ic) initials or stamp; and in 
the event of the loing so, under their form of 
agreement, the copyright in, together with all property 
connected with, such work reverts absolutely to the 
author. 

It will thus be seen that an author under this new 
system obtains a full record of the progress made by 
his work aud the Royalties due to him. 

Messieurs Newman and Co, undertake the publica- 
tion of approved Scientific, Educational, and Domestic 
Works ; Poetry, Novels, and all Works of Fiction and 
Children’s Works. 









Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 





the E LEOPOLD MEMORIAL.—See 

THE BUILDER (4d, by post 434), for View— 
also Views of Countess Caens Monument; New 
Buildings at Nice; and Theatre, Tiflis—Sir John 
Soane’s Museum—The Explosion Report—Big Bridge 
Question—A Caxton Memorial—Exhibition, Paris— 
Electrie Lighting —Pubiic Works Abroad, &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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THE HIGHEST AWARD, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80, ‘ 
\ 





JOHN 


AND SONS’ 
PATENT 


Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, and 1879, 
in Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, and America. 


BRINSMEAD 


SOSTENENTE 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 1878, 
The Cross of the Legion of Honour. Algo the 
Gold Medal (L’ Academie, Nationale), &&, 
The Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour 
ional oath Afton, 1877. ‘ 
e Medal o onour and Diploma of i 
Philadelphia, 1878, Metit, 
The Grand Diploma of Honour, Paris, 1874, 
The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870. : 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extraordinaire, 
Amsterdam, 1869. ° 
La Médaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &, 


PIANOS, 


. For Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. Illustrated Price Lists Post Free. 





WIGMORE 


The “BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE 


| 


STREET, 


LONDON, W.: 


WORKS, GRAFTON ROAD, N.W.; : 


And at All the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAME- 
KEEPER AT HOME.” 
This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home," “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” 
«The Amateur Poacher,” ‘Greene Ferne Farm,” “ Hodge and his Masters.” 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, with Illustrations and Maps. 


LIFE OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


Second Series, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 


AGE OF THE DESPOTS, 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, 9s, cloth. 
ECTURES on the SCIENCE and ART of EDUCATION, 
with other Lectures and Essays, By the late JosePpH PAYNE, the First 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, Edited by his Son,J, F. PAYNE, M.D., Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxford, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., Trin, Coll, Camb. 
London : LONGMANS and Co, 





LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECHES. 


ELECTION SPEECHES in 1879 & 1880, 
By the Right Hon. the MARQUIS of HARTINGTON, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. . 


—__—.. 


t 





With Maps, small crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 
A SKETCH OF 


THE KAFIR AND ZULU WARS. 


Guadana and Isandhlwana. 


By Captain HENRY HALLAM PARR, 
Military Secretary to H.E, Sir Bartle Frere. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 250, for 


AUGUST, price 1s. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps, 33-35, 
. ANNIE Keary. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
. AT SEA.—1880. By Sir Francis H. Doyle, Bart, 
. JOURNALISTE MALGRE Lut. 
. THE IRONCLAD AND GUN OF THE FoTURE. By General W. N. Hutchinson, 
A SPECIAL ASSIZE UNDER LOUIS XIV. By the Rev. Henry Leach. 
Tom TAYLOR.—IN MEMORIAM. By Thos, Hughes. 
LANDMARKS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By W. C. Lefroy. 
OaTHs. By Frederick Pollock. ‘i 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


" 

N EPITOME of ANGLICAN CHURCH HISTORY, 

from the EARLIEST AGES to the PRESENT TIME, By ELLEN WEBLEY- 
PARRY. 1 vol., 78 6d. 

“ The history of the English Church appears to me to be very valuable. You 
have evidently given much labour and care to its completion. The principles on 
which you have written it are sound Anglican principles."—Letter to the 
Authoress, from the BIsHop of WINCHESTER, 

‘We wish we had more of such books from Wales to review. Temperate io 
spirit, loyal and orthodox in tone, this volume is calculated to do good in quarters 
where Church history is neglected, not only in Wales, but elsewhere.”—John Bull, 

“Its chief charms lie in its simplicity; its detail, so minute and exact; and 
withal, its conciseness."—South London Gazette. 

London: GRIFFITH and FARRAN. 
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ZOEDONE 


NO LASSITUDE. 
NO LIVER. 
NO MISSING. 


MZOUMON 


7Y,OEDONE may be taken regularly at meals instead of wine, or intermediately | 
4 


at any time. 
ZF OEDONE will enliven, satisfy, and sustain. A pint bottle of sparkling 
, i 


7, CEDONE will promote more cheerful activity of the brain and mind than any 

4 quantity of the best champagne, without the injurious atter effects 
of that liquor. 

Z,QEDONE IS RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY.—Dr. Simpson says: 

2 —‘*ZOEDONE contains two of the most important elements of the 

human organism, viz., phosphorus and iron, in a state easily 


assimilable, supplying exactly what is required where any extra- | 
ordinary waste of tissue has been induced—a condition too common | 


in this competitive age.” 


AND 


THE BEST DRINK FOR THE MOORS. 
STEADIES THE NERVES. 
QUENCHES THE THIRST. 

SUPPORTS THE STRENGTH. 


GROUSE. 





7, OEDONE quickly enriches the blood. 
4 


ZOEDONE has been so eminently successful as to cause spurious imitations to 
| Li 


be offered to the public. It will therefore be necessary to refuse 
acceptance of any bottles not having 


7, OEDONE on the Labels. 


| 7 OEDONE.— Price, including bottles and pickages, free on rails at Wrexham, 
, 


6s 6d per dozen, in half champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 123 
per dozen in large champagne bottles—in 3-dozen cases, A small 
extra charge in smaller cases. 

Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 


[August 7, 1880, 4 





ZOEDONE supplied by all respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. Patentee—DA VID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE COMPANY (Limited) Wrexham. London Office, 25 Abchurch Lane, E.C. 
The New Works being completed, the Company are now able to deliver ZOEDONE promptly, on receipt of order, addressed to 
WREXITAM. 











LonDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 7, 1880. 
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